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“Do over your bathroom on the Crane Budget Plan 


You will find new and charming fixtures and 
fittings certainly, when you visit the nearby 
Crane Exhibit Rooms. Also a wealth of sug- 
gestions for decorating a new bathroom or 
“doing over” an old one. Further, you'll learn 


about convenient terms of payment under the 


a modern bathroom, inexpensive or sumptuous 
as the one above, with its Nile Green Ipswich 
lavatory, Saneto closet, and Corwith bath. A 


Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer will make 
the installation. Pay only 10% down, a few 


dollars monthly. Let us send you our 1930 


Crane Budget Plan. Anyone can now have y book of modern plumbing, Homes of Comfort. 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 


TIME, June 30, 1930 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XV, Number 26 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Lll., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U, 8. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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ANNOUNCING , 
A NEW 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


Below are listed the benefits that are guaranteed to you by the new 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. The most important benefits 
are: (1) For yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot 


outlive. (2) An income for your wife if anything happens to you. 


$200 a month beginning at age 55, 60, or 65 
The Plan guarantees to you when you are 55, 60, or 65, whichever of these ages you 
select, .a‘monthly income forlifeof. . . . 1... 1 2 «2 ss « « 9200 
$20,000.00 


You are assured a return of : x é 
and perhaps much more, depending upon ine long 3 you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash 


settlement of at least 


$20,000 in cash in case of death 


$24,000.00 


The Plan guarantees upon death from any cause before Retirement Age, a cash payment 


to your wife or whomever you name. Amount 


$20,000.00 


Or, if preferred, your wife may have a monthly income Seu ‘life. 


$40,000 in cash in case of accidental death 


The Plan guarantees upon death from accidental means prior to retirement and before 


age 60, a cash payment to your wife. Amount 


$40,000.00 


Or, if preferred, your wife may have a monthly income fat life. 


$200 a month in case of disability 


The Plan guarantees to you in event of permanent total disability a wenee Disability 


Income of 


$200.00 


After this Disability Income lanl sgins, it will continue as long as your disability lasts, 
even if it should last the rest of your life. 


SEND FOR 


HE foregoing plan is elastic. It may be ar- 
ranged to exactly suit your own special needs. 
You may provide for yourself a Retirement In- 


come greater or smaller than $200 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 

If you are married, you may include in this 
Plan a new provision which provides that the 


THE FACTS 


Retirement Income will continue to be paid to 
your wife as long as she lives, in case she should 
outlive you. You may provide an income for other 
dependents besides your wife. 

Weshall beglad tosend youa free booklet which 
givesfull information abouttheRetirementIncome 
Plan.No obligation.Simply mail the coupon below. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Ct. 


First Policy issued 1851 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 525 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send booklet giving me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


Name__ 





Business Address. >>SESE 


0 ESE iS teagan 


Your date of Birth___ = 


Income to 
Start atage__ 





Date of of Birth 
SS 





© 1930, P.M.L.I. Co. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


Below are listed the benefits that are guaranteed to you by the new 


Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. The most important benefits 


are: 


(1) For yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot 


outlive. (2) An income for your wife if anything happens to you. 


$200 a month beginning at age 55, 60, or 65 


The Plan guarantees to you when you are 55, 60, or 65, whichever of these ages you 
aeiect, a-thontiny tmopme fer dif oF. gs a ee ew, of SIMO 
You are assured a return of J $20,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon lie ine you — Or, if you prefer, a cash 


$24,000.00 


settlement of at least 


$20,000 in cash. in case of death 


The Plan guarantees upon death from any cause before Retirement Age, a cash payment 
to your wife or whomever you name. Amount 20,000.00 


Or, if preferred, your wife may have a monthly income for life. 


$40.000 in cash. in case of accidental death 


The Plan guarantees upon death from accidental means prior to retirement and before 
age 60, a cash payment to your wife. Amount $40,000.00 
Or, if preferred, your wife may have a monthly income for life. 


$200 a month. in case of disability 


The Plan guarantees to you in event of permanent total disability a Monthly Disability 
Incomieor . . » > Folks: ae - . $200.00 
After this Disability lnoseae bitten, it a: continue as long as your “disabiliey lasts, 


even if it should last the rest of your life. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS 


HE foregoing plan is elastic. It may be ar- 
ranged to exactly suit your own special needs. 
You may provide for yourself a Retirement In- 
come greater or smaller than $200 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 
If you are married, you may include in this 
Plan a new provision which provides that the 


Retirement Income will continue to be paid to 
your wife as long as she lives, in case she should 
outlive you. You may provide an income for other 
dependents besides your wife. 

Weshall beglad tosend youa free booklet which 
givesfull information about the RetirementIncome 
Plan.No obligation.Simply mail the coupon below. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Ct. 


First Policy issued 1851 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 525 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send booklet giving me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 





Name___ i 


Business Address... __ 


Home Addyess___ 


ar RE 8 a iitecinnicigiorn —— 


Income to 
startatage___ 





Date of Birth 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, your physician, 
and the maker of med- 
icines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 
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Rare Ben Jonson and his friends at the famous Mer- 
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maid Tavern, haunt of 16th Century London’s literati. 


“Laugh and be fat” 


Science knew little about obesity 
three centuries ago when “rare Ben 
Jonson” advised, “laugh and be fat.” 
Today medical science is quite sure 
about the penalties of excessive fat- 
ness—and it advises men and women to 
think twice before dismissing their con- 
dition with a bright and merry laugh. 
Overweight can be caused by a 
number of different conditions. It may 
come merely from over-eating and lac k 
of exercise. It may be due to glandular 
disturbances. Fre ~quently obesities re- 
sult from a combination of causes. 
Every case of obesity, therefore, re- 
quires individual treatment. If the 
condition is due to some bodily dis- 
order, medical science can give definite 
help. And, of course, if proper dieting 
is all that is required, your physician 
knows exactly how to adjust a reducing 


diet to the needs of each case. 


Who should reduce? 


Those who diet without sufficient 
knowledge of the real reason for their 
excess poundage frequently under- 
mine their health by depriving them- 


selves of necessary, nourishing foods. 
And suddenly to undertake heavy ex- 
ercise without medical advice may be 
a risky thing to do. 

The most serious menace to those 
who desire to reduce, lies in the many 
pet notions, fads, crazes and question- 
able methods that are all too prevalent. 

Before anybody starts to reduce, he 
should consult his physician to deter- 
mine: first, whether or not reduction 
is really desirable; second, if desirable, 
which particular line of treatment 
should be followed. 


’ g LA 


Growth disturbances and obesity as 
influenced by the ductless glands have 
been the subjec ts of careful research 
in the Parke-Davis laboratories. A re- 


cent Parke-Davis discovery, for ex- 
ample, has been widely acclaimed as an 
outstanding contribution to scientific 
knowledge in this field. Glandular ex- 
tracts have been found useful as part 
of the treatment that certain types of 
obesity require, and it is obvious that 
they can be used safely and intelligent] y 


only under the guidance of a phy sician. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CQO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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Every Investor Should Buy 
This Bargain Stock 


E now are recommending for immediate purchase a bargain stock 
whose profit possibilities are so outstanding that it should be bought 
by every investor. 
This stock, selling at only a little more than ten times 1929 earnings, has not 
begun to discount the company’s splendid outlook. 


The stock appreciated 600 per cent, on an outright basis, in four years. Its 
performance over the next few years may not fall much short of this. 

The company represented by this security supplies an industry whose 1930 
business is running 124 per cent ahead of 1929. 

In the first quarter of this year, the concern reported better than a 50 per 
cent gain in earnings. 


ES A ye 


We should not be surprised to witness a substantial advance in this security 
within the next three to six months. 


Obviously, now is the time to buy the stock—while it is still available at bar- 
gain prices. 
i Our complete analysis of this issue is available to you upon request and 
"b without charge. Simply mail the coupon below. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Investors Research Bureau, Inc., Name .... 


Div. 672, Syracuse, N. Y. Office Address 
Home Address 


Kindly send me specimen copies of your Cur- 


rent Stock Market Bulletins. Also a copy of 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” This 


does not obligate me in any way. Important: Print your name and address plainly so you will be sure 


to get this material. 
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but yaa 
Solda Mul ie!” 


NLY 29 pounds — that’s all this 
world’s lightest twin outboard mo- 
tor weighs. And it f-o-l-d-s! Up 
comes the lower unit, down swings the 
tiller handle to form a comfortable car- 
rying handle. Snap, snap... in 30 sec- 
onds Fold-Light f-o-l-d-s to only 11% x 
1334 x 17 in. Stow it, carry it anywhere. 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Full 234 horse power; 3 to 11 miles an 
hour; runs 2% hours on a gallon of fuel. 
Gets efficient speeds out of canoes, row- 
boats, yacht tenders, etc. First to cush- 
ion power head in rubber, minimizing vi- 
bration. Automatic circulation of oil to 
main bearings. Twin silencers. 


Write for free catalog today! 








Outboard Motors Corporation 
§595-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ole Evinrude, 
President 





Sold by 
EVINRUDE 


= LOCKWOOD 


Dealers throughout 
the World 





Outboards that Fit Any Boat 


Elto, Evinrude and Lockwood outboard 
motors fit any type of boat, regardless of 
make. So simple — just tighten two thumb 
serews. The very finest fast, safe, reasonably 
priced boats are produced by builders of long 
experience and are obtainable everywhere. 
Your Elto, Evinrude or Lockwood dealer 
handles such boats or can supply complete 
information. 





LAMBER aboard, touch 
a switch..and go places! 
Sweep gracefully along on 
wide water-trails; see beau- 
tiful, secluded shores; park 
anywhere. For care-free 
sport, go Evinruding! 
Send for Evinrude Year Book 


Shows five models, 2% to 22 horse 
power, 3 to 45 miles per hour. Pic- 
tures leading speed and marathon 
victors; all types of boats with all 
the startling speeds obtainable; ex- 
plains electric starting in detail. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 
751-27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 
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Greatest Flight 
Sirs: 

Will Trve kindly report the greatest flight— 
as to number in air at one time—of airplanes 
on record? 

See Time, p. 12, issue of May 19, third 
column, last sentence: 

‘“‘Never before had so large a fleet of planes 
flown so far or so well together.” 

Correct perhaps as to ‘so far’ and “so well 
together” but not as to number. 

While stationed at Nixville, near Verdun, late 
in 1918 (September or October, I believe), 
many American and Allied soldiers including 
the sth U. S. Division and others in battle 
around Montfaucon enjoyed the thrill that came 
from a flight reported (London Daily Mail, 
Army Edition) to include 310 Allied planes of 
all kinds and descriptions. 

First came a wave or ‘“‘v” formation of seven 
planes. This was not unusual. Slightly interest- 
ing. In a moment, another similar formation 
still not too unusual. Within a few minutes, 
dozens of such formations—the air was full of 
them. Hats, mess kits and everything else 
were going into the air—we felt certain the end 
of the War was near. 

The only report I ever read on that flight 
was the one referred to in the London Daily 
Mail, about a half-dozen lines regarding the 
flight of 310 planes over the enemy lines to 
ofiset a counter-attack and drop food supplies 

-as near as I recall it Reports among the 
troops were to the effect that they had gone 
to rescue the “Lost Battalion” and most general 
and probably the most correct was the report 
that they delivered some supplies where they 
were badly needed; directed brief but effective 
resistance to an unusually vigorous counter- 
attack planned by the enemy; in what seemed 
like less than 15 or 20 minutes, returned, the 
entire body of planes, it was later rumored— 
without the loss of a single plane. 


W. L. WEsSEN 





Denver, Col. 

To W. L. Wessen, plaudits for a TrME- 
worthy report. One U. S. airplane was 
lost in the sky show to which he refers. 
U. S. War Department reminiscence: 

“There was a formation of 353 planes 
operating together on the afternoon of 
Oct. 9, 1918. This formation was of the 
following composition: 

“200 (or more) bombers 

100 pursuit planes 

53 triplace planes 
bombardment planes). 

“They rendezvoused in our rear area 
and passed over the enemy lines in two 
echelons. A total of 32 tons of bombs 
were dropped on the cantonment area be- 
tween La Wavrille and Damvillers. This 


(probably heavy 


Have you advised the Subscription Department of your 


SUMMER ADDRESS? 


Change my address, effective 
from (Street) 

City 

to (Street) 

City 


Name 


[] Renew my subscription for 


Subscription Dept., Tre, Inc., 350 East 22nd St., 


State 


one year ($5) and send me a bill. 


formation was strongly attacked by the 
enemy but our flyers brought down 12 
enemy and lost but one of their own 
airplanes. . . . 

“Both at Rockwell Field, San Diego, 
Calif., and at Payne Field, West Point, 
Miss., there were flights involving a large 
number of planes at the post-Armistice 
Day celebration on Thanksgiving Day, 
1918. At both of these places at least 
200 planes were flying together in the 
formations. These were practically all 
training planes. 

“At the close of the Air Corps Ma- 
neuvers at Kelly Field, Tex., in May 1927, 
Over 200 service type planes flew in a 
formation in an aerial review.” —Eb. 


Brawls, Failures 
Sirs: 

Few countries envy our moral reputation. 
Granted it is unjust but who is to blame? 

Out here the cinema is the popular entertain- 
ment for the evening. Most of them show Amer- 
ican pictures. Pictures that we Americans see 
and soon forget. Pictures from which our 
foreign friends form their conception of the 
average American life. 

The ordinary picture fan out here sees our 
fair America—not once, but some fifty 01 
sixty times each year-—as a place where every 
seventh door is a speakeasy, where racketeers 
and gangsters clean the streets of all humanity 
every day, where all stock transactions are 
crooked, where each college is just four years 
of drinking, where each dance fs a brawl and 
each marriage a failure. 

Is it not possible to export pictures which 
are more typical of American life? 

Out here hundreds of proud Americans will 
continue to explain that OUR COUNTRY /S 
GOOD but our advertising is BAD. 

W. Scott Hoke 

Singapore 








Bibles, Soup 
Sirs: 

On p. 37 (Trme, June 9) I notice the American 
Bible Society sent more than 5,000,000 Bibles 
to war-torn, starving China last year. Because 
the Chinese make soup out of bird-nests, does 
the Bible Society think they can turn Bibles 
into Campbellite gumbo? For the money that 
these Bibles cost, at least 50 million cans of 
Campbell soups could have been sent to starving 


China. ... 
Bos Lyte 
Biloxi, Miss 


(Continued on p. 8) 


Chicago, IIL. 
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{ 8 plies of Safety .. . with re | 


sacrifice of riding comfort. 





CARS CAN’T GO TOO FAST FOR THIS TIRE! 


For the man to whom 350 miles a day is a breeze... and 60 miles an hour 





a normal driving speed ... and tire trouble at any time a calamity... there 
is one sound tire investment... PENNSYLVANIA NONPAREIL “8”. A burly, full- 
bodied, 8- ply tire of superfine quality and the very latest scientific design. 
It is SAFETY ... plus! With the beauty of gold stripes and the mark of a 
maker who for 30 years has captured the respect of the world as a fine-tire 
builder. See your nearest 


Pennsylvania Dealer now. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
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PACEMAKERS of PROSPERITY 


ae electrification means moving more For THE Home—General Electric and y 
its associated companies manufacture 

goods, more quickly, with less spoilage, less many electric products, including G-E 
refrigerators, fans, vacuum cleaners, { 


storage, less expense. This helps to reduce the MAZDA lamps, wiring systems, and N 


cost of living and so contributes to the prosperity eee een vera 
appliances; and G-E motors for all 

of America. » The, extensive programs of electri- other electrically driven household 
devices. 

fication recently inaugurated by leading American 


- ‘ h : : For INDUsTRY—Several thousand prod- 
railroads will double the carrying capacity over etn, Seitelinis saihiniadin Mie tela. 
the same tracks. ¢ For every problem of electri- ing and distributing electricity; motors 

and controllers for applying electric 


fication—from the greatest railroad system to the power; electric furnaces and heating 
devices; street, traffic, airport, and 
individual home—General Electric has the skill, Cooper Hewitt lights; Victor X-ray 


and motion-picture apparatus; railroad- 


the experience, and the products. electrification and street-car equipment. 


gees SS ELECTRIC: 


i, v 






—— 


Jom us tn the General Electri v 
Program, broadcast every Satur- FE 
day erening on a nation-wide b 


N.B.C. 


network 
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‘Three L[mportant Features of the 


new Oakland-Pontiac — 
Service Policy 


1 No charge for parts or labor under warranty 


replacements. 


2 Inspection and adjustment during initial 


driving period at no cost to owner. 


3 3-Point Free Adjustment Service at go-day 


intervals. 





HEN you buy an Oak- 

land Eight or a Pontiac 
Big Six you not only get quali- 
ties of performance, appearance, 
comfort and long life exceptional 
at the price, but you also receive 
definite assurance that your car 
will operate satisfactorily over a 
long period of time. 

This assurance is provided in 
two ways: First, in the care with 
which the Oakland Eight and 
Pontiac Six are designed and 
built; and second, in the unusual 
provisions for the efficient serv- 
icing of these two fine automo- 
biles. 

Throughout the United States 
are thousands of competent 
Oakland-Pontiac service organi- 
zations. And now they are oper- 
ating under a new Owner Service 
Policy which is broader and more 
liberal in its scope. 

This new policy is a printed 
document which is handed to 
you when you take delivery of 
your car. It carries the backing 


of both the dealer and the Oak- 


land Motor Car Company. It 
guarantees that the car will be 
delivered to you properly in- 
spected, adjusted and lubricated. 
And furthermore, it definitely 
specifies the following: 

1—No charge for labor or for 
parts replaced under the stand- 
ard warranty which covers a 
period of 90 days or 4,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. This 
operation will be carried out by 
any Oakland-Pontiac dealer any- 
where in the United States upon 
presentation of the owner’s iden- 
tification card. 


2—Expert inspection and 
adjustment during the initial 
driving period furnished at no 
cost to the owner by the dealer 
making delivery. 

(a) At 500 miles the dealer will 
give your car a road test—check 
the oil in the engine, rear axle 
and transmission—and adjust 
the ignition, 
and brakes. 


(2) At 1500 miles he will give 


carburetor, timing 


v era @) C Po /; 






O 
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the car another road test and 
precautionary re-checking, per- 
forming the following operations: 
align the front wheels—tune the 
engine—adjust the brakes, steer- 
ing gear and fan belt—tighten 
all body and chassis bolts. In 
addition he will check the radi- 
ator, tires and lights—test and 
fill the battery—lubricate the 
car completely—all without cost 
except for the grease and oil used. 


3—3-Point Free Adjustment 
Service at: 90-day intervals— 
checking and adjusting ignition, 
codncene and timing. 


7 7 7 


This new service policy con- 
stitutes definite protection of 
your investment when you buy 
an Oakland Eight or a Pontiac 
Big Six. And it reflects the sin- 
cere desire of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company not only to build 
fine automobiles, but to make 
certain that every owner enjoys 
the maximum motoring satisfac- 
tion at minimum expense. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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TREAT THEM WITH TEK* SZRE7SE 









































OUND gums and good teeth are associated as inseparably as a healthy 


scalp and lustrous hair. Tek, due to its unique, double-action design, 


helps you care for teeth and gums together. 


Shorter and with extra width, Tek not only cleans teeth with greater 


ease and efficiency but, simultaneously, Tek gives your gums the stimu- 


lating exercise they need to keep them firm and healthy. This automatic 


Tek-sercise is your natural protection against... and correction of... 


receding gums. Try Tek tonight! Compare it with any other brush. 


Tek is short. Its wider brush- 
head makes gum massage 
certain. The white, straight 
cut bristles, selected for their 
resiliency, are the prideful 
choice of the Johnson & John- 





son research laboratories, 





Tek 


the modern 
TOOTH BRUSH 





One Tek model contains a 
ready supply of dental floss 
in the handle. Handles in gay 
pastel shades of Lucite—also 
black or amber. Tek, with flat 
handle, 50c; Tek, with floss in 
the handle, 75c; Tek, Jr., 35c. 


















































Product of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., world’s largest makers of dental and surgical dressings. 


Scribble Reader 
Sirs: 

Time, May 19, p. 34, heading ‘‘Artists.”” Do 
Yale’s Arthur Hiler Ruggles and Hamburg’s 
Wilhelm Weygandt know of Louise Rice, New 
York graphologist, and her collection and studies 
of scribbles? Nationally and _ internationally 
known people, big business organizations, detec- 
tives, lawyers, unhappy couples, misfits, under- 
world characters—all take odd drawings and 
bits of scratchings to her. She’s done farming, 
show-boating on the Mississippi, reporting in 
the Bowery and Chinatown 35 years ago before 
modern artificial atmosphere, worked behind 
“Five and Ten” counters—now writes and 
graphologizes. 

You scribble. It’s unconscious. Rounded lines 
indicate a gentle, tactful person; angularity tells 
of shrewdness. Flowers and leaves show a 
friendly, unassertive person. A_ head _ profile 
comes from the salesman type. Mussy scrawls 


| are due to disordered, scrambled minds. The 
| little house with smoke curling from the chimney 
| is drawn by the lonely, sad, disappointed-in- 











love, childless person. 
You never scribble? Then your wish, desire, 
will, ability all flow into the same channel. 
ELISABETH THOMAS 
Graphologist 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








| Wrong Professor 


Sirs: 

On p. 17 of the June 9 number of Time you 
have an article, “Primary and Pupils,’’ in which 
you display a carelessness with facts that 
causes one to wonder if your articles are usually 
so lacking in reliability. You state in the next 
to the last paragraph: “Responsibility finally 
filtered down to Professor Kirby who innocent!; 
BREGS cae 
In no other published article I have seen 
has the authorship of the sentence in question 
been attributed to any one but its real author, 
Professor Carpenter, so I can only conclude that 
the misrepresentation is entirely of your own 
fabrication. ... 

I trust you have the courtesy to make a 
correction of your misstatement in as_ public 


| a way as you published it... 


Tuomas J. Krrsy 
Professor of Education 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
To Time’s correspondent at Des Moines 
a thorough-going reprimand for an inex- 
cusable error in attributing to Professor 
Kirby the work and statements of M. F. 
Carpenter of the English department at 
University of Iowa. To Professor Kirby, 
a much-merited apology.—Eb. 


J 


Virginia & Vermont 
Sirs: 

In your issue of May 19, p. 24, under 
“China,” you make the following statement: 
“Vermonters do not mix well with Virginians.” 

We are inclined to disagree with this state- 
ment, as the activities of this Chamber have 
proven quite conclusively that there is a good 
bit of friendship existing between Virginians and 
Vermonters, and New Englanders as a whole 
On April 11, 1929, about 75 persons on the 
train known as the Vermont Special visited Rich- 
mond. This party included the governor of the 
state of Vermont and members of his staff. 
They were met by representatives of the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce and while they 
did not remain long enough for an elaborate 
reception, the governor and his party were en- 
tertained by Governor Byrd of Virginia at the 








| executive mansion. A large number of Rich- 


monders visited the train and acquainted them- 
selves with Vermont products... . 
R. P. SAUNDERS 
Secretary 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


Richmond, Va. ‘ 
° 








Bones of Columbus 
Sirs: 
In your issue of June 2, footnote on p. 24 


you repeat a very common but erroneous state- 
ment that the bones of COLUMBUS were taken 


| to Havana and later to Spain. The bones hastily 


removed by the Spaniards in evacuating Santo 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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' ART IS GOOD BUSINESS 
The building world 
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Scene in “Dark Hollow” Quarry, Bedford, In- 
diana, from which stone for the Empire-State 
Building is being taken, 


ODERN American business has made an 
important discovery. People prefer to live 
and work in beautiful buildings. 


This explains in large degree why the best of 
modern commercial building is in natural stone. 
Select any city you please, a study of its newer 
buildings will reveal the tremendous swing to 
Indiana Limestone. This dense, fine-grained, 
light-colored natural stone is easily worked, yet 
practically everlasting. A large majority of the 
prize-winning buildings of recent years are built 
of Indiana Limestone. 

These and other well-designed Indiana Lime- 
stone structures have proved unusually profit- 
able. They attract the best tenants, thus insuring 
steady income. Where land values are high, 
owners take every precaution to insure a build- 
ing’s “drawing power.” 

Low exterior upkeep cost is another factor in 
this trend toward Indiana Limestone. Walls faced 
with this fine natural stone require no costly 
cleaning. And the permanence of the stone 
structure makes it rank high in investment value. 


fi Ms ech Sse ee eos j Most of the Indiana Limestone used today 
re in hia ihn SPOR. cel ue Cal ‘ comes from the quarries of Indiana Limestone 


yr 


it 


. FY iruteiait) Baume eA ME i ibe : Company. A consolidation of 24 companies, with 

i ARUVE S000 A Lam es assets exceeding $46,000,000, this firm is able to 

J —— a — fa, supply Indiana Limestone anywhere at moderate 
prices. 


Write for brochure 


Whatever your interest in building, write for a 
brochure telling you more about the increasing 








Prelimi ketch, ire-State Building, New York City. Under construc 5 aa ee 
tion om the oe af are Walder/tetorie Hotel, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, use of natural stone in modern building. Address 
rchitects. Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc., Builders. Cut-Stone Contractors, ° ° 
4 Wm. Bradley & Sons, James Gillies & Sons, J. J. Spurr & Sons, B. A. & Dept. 1678, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana, 


, G. N. Williams. 
y General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


> | INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY. 2ccint Gin Tuvsne tewes Chicag 
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The U. S. Government —= 


is speeding 1930 census cagiieas with 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING 



















N the Census Bureau at Wash- Tabulating and Accounting Ma- 
ington a _ prodigious task is chines are applicable to the account- 
under way. The billions of figures ing and statistical needs of every 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC that go into the making of 1930 size and kind of business. 


DUPLICATING KEY PUNCH 
census reports and tables are now 


being recorded, classified, and tab- They simplify and shorten rou- 


tines, make the most complicated 


ulated—electrically. : 
report or analysis a matter of ease 





International Electric Tabulat- and speed in preparation, expose 
ing and Accounting Machines financial leaks, and show the way 
(Hollerith Patents), in conjunc- to greater profits. The constantly 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC tion with government-developed increasing use of this equipment 
priecrean machines, are giving to this work throughout the world is proof of 
the utmost in speed with accuracy the profit-building results which 
a dependable feature. Economy of they provide. 





operation is also a feature 
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which was largely responsible 
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SYTERNATIONAL ELECTR 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE. 


Made in a _ variety of 
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Leternatiouadl igtcine Maachines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 


7 ay 
270 Broadway 300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto, 
New York, N. Y. Ont., Canada 


Offices and service stations in all the principal cities of the world | 
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-- THINK OF YOUR MEN WHOM 
ENDURE BAD AIR CONDITION , 


... Be fair with yourself and your employees. 

Investigate the Ilg Electric Ventilator. Ask your 

electrical goods dealer for a demonstration or 
... It’s bad enough for a man to have to work in send for free 32-page illustrated booklet. 


a close, stuffy office, but it’s a crime when he is / ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


Manufacturers of Ventilators— Blowers— Unit Heater 
called upon to endure the evils of fumes, gases, | Morais telat ean 
odors, ete. | 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. I am interested in 
correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 


.. . Every manufacturer, office manager, and store sitesi 
keeper owes it to his fellow men to provide air | Full Address ees 
conditions that make for health, efficiency, safety. [Dy Office [J Store Factory [) Public Building [) Home Kitchen ¢ 


\erereenersenneeaioned 
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CANADA 


Waite Water - -- 
and the Open Road- -- 


Roaring, rushing, north-land streams—sometimes nar- 


noe —saaeiaiieel broadening out intoimpassable rivers— 
or plunging downwardinrainbowed cataracts. Thousands 
upon thousands of miles of these glorious waterways 
bring assurance of splendid sport for expert or novice. 
Ontario’s streams and lakes can never be “‘fished out. 





Uncrowded Highways — Smoothly 


Paved—Make This Vacation 
Paradise Easily Accessible 


Ontario is proud of ker King’s Highways—they 
are among the best in the world. Smooth, well 
vared for, they form a network that reaches to 


every corner of this vast province. And King’s 
Highways are intelligently marked to assist 
the driver. You will drive more comfort- 

ably, with better daily average, in 
Ontario, than any other place of which 
we know. Adequate garage and service 


station facilities. 


Let us Send you this Beautiful Book 


It is profusely illustrated, lists the accredited 
hotels, with rates. Gives automobile distances 
and highways. Address: 
ONTARIO PUBLICITY BUREAU 
DEPT.D PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
TORONTO — CANADA 


Drive up-or come by Bus, Train or Boat- 








NTARIO 









| Domingo were not those of Christopher Colum- 





| bus, though they had been supposed to be such 


since 1795. The actual remains of the great 
explorer were discovered under the floor of the 
cathedral at Santo Domingo City, the oldest in 
the New World, in 1877. Among other things, 
a silver plate, clearly engraved and perfectly 
preserved, establishes the identity of this lead 
coffin and its contents beyond any reasonable 
doubt whatever. Christopher Columbus. still 
sleeps in Santo Domingo, where he wished to 


be buried. ... 
M. M. KnicuHT 
Professor of Economics 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


——_ e——_ 


| Krishnamurti Not Beatified 


Sirs: 
India’s ‘complexity’—quoting Mr. James 


| Critchell-Bullock, in Time, May 26—is_ not 


unique, is it? The human herd has its groups 
and difierences in America. And here, as there, 
are those who must deify something, who insist 
upon their mysteries—the tinkling of the Ephod 
bells behind the altar curtains. ... 

California is taking her place in the sun as 


| the home of a steadily widening citizenry drawn 


from the world’s erudite. When several thousand 
of these will saunter daily for a week toward 
the ancient oaks of Ojai, and sit on the grass 
to listen to a cool, critical summing up of a 
world’s peculiarities—many crossing continent 
and sea for this—it must mean that the speaker 
has something to say. . 

Out of the present welter of things, ‘‘Krish- 
naji’”’ sees something saner and finer emerging, 
and a rather soul-sick intelligentsia turn to the 
astonishing and uncanny vitality of this strip- 
ling-scholar, not for bromidic guesswork, but 
for a bracing challenge to women and men to 
shake off “bribe of Heaven and threat of Hell,” 
and stand on their own feet. 

The immense Castle Erde estate in Holland, 
presented to him, is but one of many means of 
great revenue that he gave outright to the work 
Another loss of his was in his dissolution of the 
Order of the Star, because a spiritual or theo- 
logic organization conflicted with his contention 
that walls stopped progress and meant decay. 
A modern Socrates, he but asks that the world 
stand out of his sunshine. Krishnamurti is poor 

Of pure white blood, of the Aryan race, the 
Hindu traces his culture back 25 centuries (See 
Woodbridge Riley’s Story of Ethics) settling in 
India where its hot sun darkened the skin, as it 


| does that of our life-guards today. And it was 


Emerson, Thoreau and Walt Whitman who first 
brought Hindu thought to the United States. 
Today, friendly enemies, our verbal tilts have 
not prevented my becoming one of those to 
whom he can come, where he will meet neither 
beatification, canonization nor misunderstanding. 


| Yesterday he came for an ave et vale, and when 


I solemnly assured him that Time had him 
beatified, he registered the correct screen despair 


| Then he protested wistfully: “Can’t they accept 


| 


me for what I am? Just a man, with these 
clothes and a few others?” 

That he will pass palatial, welcoming man- 
sions for an hour with a friend years older than 
himself, in a little redwood cabin near the foot- 
hills, clad as always in business clothes of 
American cut attests to the simplicity that 
asks little of the world, and offers much—a 
simplicity that, to Main Street, speaks in an 
unknown tongue. 

ETHELYN LEsLte Huston 

East Hollywood, Calif. 
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= the better lies, the easier outs from the rough. But you 
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of, And you don’t have to lose distance, when you play the new- 
lave 
Pi size Blue Dunlop. Actually drives as far as the famous Im- 
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i | ported Dunlop you’ve always known. Has every yard of dis- 
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RUNNING UP HIGH MILEAGE 
-CUTTING DOWN HIGH COSTS 


Dodge Trucks serve long! Dodge Trucks 
serve at low cost! Proof of the first statement 
is clinching proof of the second—experienced 
business men will not run a truck for tens of 
thousands of miles unless costs continue low. 


Thousands of speedometers prove that 
Dodge Trucks have long, active lives. High 
speedometer readings therefore prove that 
owners find these workers economical. 


Correct design and correct construction ac- 


DODGE TRUCKS 


count for the long life of Dodge Trucks. And 
correct design and construction are likewise 
responsible for their enduring power, speed, 
dependability, roadability and good looks— 
qualities that join with economy to justify 
their long-continued operation. 


A Dodge Truck will serve you at sustained 
low cost. For proof, see your Dodge Brothers 
dealer. Inspect the type that fits your needs. 
Buy it complete with body. Rely on it for 
long service. Look to it for higher earnings. 


June 30, 1930 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Six Gold Pens 

As he said he would (Time, June 
23), President Hoover last week signed 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill. To write 
the necessary 13 brief words he used six 
gold pens, which he presented to the con 
ferees on the bill: Senators Smoot, Wat- 
son, Shortridge, and Congressmen Haw- 
ley, Treadway, Bacharach. During the 
ceremony, from which photographers, 
newsgatherers and cinemen were excluded, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, four 
of the conferees, Collector of Customs 
Francis X. A. Eble and the President’s 
three private secretaries, stood by at sol- 
emn attention. 





@ For the commission (No. 13—TiImeE, 
June 16) to investigate the Shipping 
Board’s liquidation troubles, President 


Hoover last week chose: Edward Nash 
Hurley of Chicago, onetime Shipping 
Board chairman; President Clarence Mott 
Woolley of American Radiator Co. (Allan 
Hoover’s boss this summer); and Ira 
Alexander Campbell of Manhattan, famed 
Admiralty lawyer. 

@ White House visitors last week in- 
cluded: 1) Rear-Admiral Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, back from the Antarctic (see p. 18); 
2) U.S. Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes, 
en route to assist in planning the World’s 
Fair at Chicago; 3) President William 
Green of the American Federation of La- 
bor, who said after seeing the President: 
“IT discussed . . . the question of unem- 
ployment. . . . The situation is decidedly 
encouraging now. . . . I am rather of the 
opinion that the census report will show 
the number of unemployed will not be as 
great as some have forecast.” 

@ After inviting 18 guests for a week-end 
on the Rapidan, President Hoover found 
that Congressional business required his 
attention, remained in Washington, wrote 
his letter to Senator Watson urging defeat 
for the present Veterans’ Relief Bill (see 
p. 16). 

@ As the President’s personal representa- 
tive, Captain Alfred W. Johnson, Director 
of Naval Intelligence, last week sailed for 
Nicaragua to act as chairman of the board 
of president elections. 

@ Because Shepherd Dog Pat refused to 
answer when the President, his master, 
called, but would respond to the call of 
a White House policeman, Secretary Law- 
rence Richey last week gave orders that 
no policeman is to pet Pat. 

@ To be director in the Prohibition Bu- 
reau, newly transferred from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Jus- 
tice, President Hoover last week appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel Amos Walter Wright 
Woodcock, U. S. District Attorney at 
Baltimore. 


@ The President, like many another citi- 
zen of the U. S. and other countries, 
braced himself for the Senate’s debate on 
the London Treaty, last week finally re- 
ported out by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


THE CABINET 


Stimson On Russia, No. 2 

Heavy on the hands of Secretary of 
State Stimson hangs the problem of Soviet 
Russia, which the U. S. has not formally 
recognized as existing but with which the 
State Department must nevertheless occa- 
sionally, deviously cope. When it was a 
matter of reminding Russia that, as a 
signatory of the Pact of Paris, she really 
should not go to war with China, States- 
man Stimson had to utilize the good offices 
of Foreign Minister Briand of France as 
interlocutor (Time, Dec. 16). Last week 
another ticklish Russian problem arose, 
Mr. Stimson’s second. He felt it advis- 
able to prevent the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
of Baltimore from fulfilling a $2,000,000 
deal with Russia for 20 bombing planes 
and an aircraft factory. As British trade 
representatives informally explained at the 
State Department, a war was raging in 
China with Reddish forces on one side 
(see p. 30), and more war threatened on 
the Afghanistan border just south of 
Eastern Russia. There thus seemed a good 
chance that the Martin planes for Russia 
would soon see service. A joint board of 
the U. S. War.and Navy Departments had 
not found these considerations a drawback 
to the Martin-Russia deal. The White 
House denied having any hand in the 
matter or expressing any opinion thereon. 
But Mr. Stimson was impressed by the 
situation in the Orient and his alone was 
the decision to ‘‘view with disfavor” the 
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Martin-Russia deal. New and puzzling, 
however, was the reason he gave: that the 
U. S. cannot permit sales of war muni- 
tions to a foreign power which the U. S. 
does not recognize. 

Statesman Stimson seemed driven tc 
this ground for his announcement by the 
fact that both Britain and the U. S. have 
been selling fighting planes to the Nation- 
alists (anti-Soviet) in China. Thus it was 
too late to invoke the Pact of Paris for 
this emergency. The somewhat paradox- 
ical ground of U. S. non-recognition of 
Russia laid the State Department open to 
fresh charges of “hypocritical and un- 
warranted interference with American 
business” (Scripps-Howard). Also it was 
obvious that unrecognized Russia must 
construe the act as an unfriendly one. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stimson took these 
risks. From the historical viewpoint the 
episode seemed to amount to this: in order 
to further the moral aim of the Pact of 
Paris, the Secretary of State decided as 
the Pact would dictate. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Adopted Senator Borah’s resolution di- 
recting the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate certain rates in the Hawley-Smoot 
Bill, with a view to demonstrating the 
flexible provisions of the Bill (see p. 16). 
@ Passed the Rivers & Harbors Bill, in- 
cluding amendments to: 1) limit the water 
to be diverted from the Great Lakes by 
the Chicago Drainage Canal; 2) limit 
Federal operation of New York State's 
canal system to barge traffic, so as not to 
compete with the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway. 
@, Heard a report from the Senate ju- 
diciary sub-committee on lobbying rela- 
tive to the testimony of Bishop James 
Cannon Jr. 
@ Recessed to receive Rear 
Richard Evelyn Byrd (see p. 18). 
@ Adopted an amendment to the second 
deficiency bill appropriating $50,000 for 
the President’s Law Enforcement Com- 
mission to study Prohibition questions 
only. 
@ Confirmed the appointment of Hanford 
MacNider as Minister to Canada. 
@ Passed a resolution asking Secretary 
of State Stimson by what authorization of 
law did he venture to pass upon the Bank 
of International Settlements’ offering 
bonds in U. S. markets. 
@ Received from the Foreign Relations 
Committee (vote: 16-4) and prepared to 
debate the London Naval Treaty. 
@ Passed (66 to 6) the World War Vet- 


Admiral 
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erans’ Relief Bill against the President’s 
advice (see p. 15). 
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The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Adopted the conference report re- 
organizing the Federal Power Commission. 
@ Passed a bill to construct a naval hos- 
pital “at or in the vicinity of Philadelphia.” 
@ Recessed to receive Rear Admiral 
Richard Evelyn Byrd (see p. 18). 
@ Passed the second deficiency bill, with- 
holding all funds from President Hoover’s 
Law Enforcement Commission. 


—— 


Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 


In Maine, New Jersey, Minnesota last 
week primary campaigns closed, candidates 
for the 72nd Congress were chosen. In 
Maine’s four districts, only one incumbent 
was not renominated for the House but he, 
Wallace Humphrey White, was nominated 
for the Senate (see below). 

Ten of New Jersey’s dozen districts re- 
nominated their present representatives; 
in the third district regular Republican 
Thomas M. Gopsill is to, run against Dem- 
ocratic William H. Sutphin, Wartime air- 
man, onetime Mayor of Matawan (when 
aged 28). In the ninth district Peter A. 
Cavicchia, Newark lawyer and_ school 
board member, won the Republican nom- 
ination to succeed Franklin William Fort 
who was defeated in the Senate contest 
(see below). Onetime (1919-21, 1923-25) 
Democratic Congressman Daniel Francis 
Minahan will run against*him. 

In Minnesota, William I. Nolan won a 
hard fight in the fifth district against 
Walter William (“Pudge”) Heffelfinger, 
oldtime Yale footballer. 

These House contests were, however, 
dwarfed by Senatorial primaries: 

New Jersey’s race for the Republican 
Senatorial nomination was by far the most 
colorful and significant. In it four women 
—the wife of U. S. Ambassador to Mexico 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, the daughter 
and the wife of onetime Senator Joseph 
Sherman Frelinghuysen, the sister of 
Representative Franklin William Fort— 
stumpspoke in the interests of their men. 
Candidate Frelinghuysen soon lost public 
interest, but the contest—gentlemanly and 
distinguished—between Dry Mr. Fort and 
Wet Mr. Morrow drew national attention. 
Yale’s Professor Irving Fisher campaigned 
for Mr. Fort, Princeton’s President John 
Grier Hibben spoke for Mr. Morrow. 
Beneath the high-toned surface, however, 
Dry leaders and Republican machine 
bosses, upset by the diversity of major 
candidates (one John A. Kelly also ran), 
battled for their political lives. The Anti- 
Saloon League, realizing that Candidate 
Morrow’s reputation, coupled with his 
clearcut Wet stand (Time, May 26) would 
make him a prime U. S. anti-Prohibition 
leader in Congress, waged a win-or-die 
fight for his biggest opponent, roused 
Protestant ministers and Y. M. C. A. men, 
made much of President Hoover’s friend- 
ship for Representative Fort. To combat 
this, Senator David Baird Jr. announced: 
“I anr able to assure you that President 





Hoover himself is intensely interested in 
seeing New: Jersey send Dwight Morrow 
to the Senate.” This drew from the White 
House a reiteration of its neutrality in 
primary elections. 

On the night of the voting, Son-in-law 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh sat in the 
Morrow home surrounded by _news- 
gatherers who showed scant interest in 
him. He clutched a private-wire telephone, 
received election returns. When these in- 
dicated the Ambassador’s record-breaking 
plurality of more than 300,000 votes, Mr. 
Morrow closed a volume of Herodotus he 
had been reading in his library, made no 
quotable comment, went to bed.* Some- 








Morrow & SON 


Clisthenes: “You have danced away your 
wife!” 
Hippoclides: “Hippoclides cares not.” 


where in the ballot-deluge which had nom- 
inated him was the first vote of Dwight 
Whitney Morrow Jr., just 21, studious 
Amherst son of a scholarly Amherst 
father. 

If he was not excited, Wets everywhere 
were. They hailed the Ambassador- 
nominee as their protagonist, repeated that 
he is “presidential timber.’’ Nevertheless 
many a Dry felt that Mr. Morrow’s appeal 
was through his personality, agreed with 
Funnyman Will Rogers that “he could 
have run as a Bolshevik and won.” 

If it is true that President Hoover’s 
attitude toward Prohibition: is still one of 
laboratory neutrality, the Rogers’ remark 
probably explained the following post- 
primary statement: “The White House 
will give every support... . The Presi- 
dent and the Administration have every 
confidence that Mr. Dwight W. Morrow 


*Mr. Morrow was reading the story of Hip- 
poclides (chapter CXNXVI through CXXIX) 
which describes the contest Clisthenes, tyrant 
of Sicyon, held to choose a husband for ‘his 


daughter Agarista. After a year of trial, he 
preferred young Hippoclides of Athens, but on 
the evening of the choice, Hippoclides drank 


wine, danced upside down on a table, disgusted 
Clisthenes who cried: “You have danced away 
your wife!” 

“Hippoclides cares not,” said Hippoclides. 


will be the next Senator. ... ” This, the 
President’s first official recognition of a 
candidate, certified Mr. Morrow as the 
first Senate nominee of national stature. 
Suspicious observers suggested that Presi- 
dent Hoover, perceiving in popular Mr. 
Morrow a potential ally if not rival, had 
the 1932 Presidential election in mind 
with his felicitations. The quizzically 
Democratic Baltimore Sun said: “Without 
knowing anything about it one might easily 
assume that Mr. Hoover has merely made 
an appropriate gesture toward a fellow 
tycoon. Whatever the ocular relation be- 
tween a cat and a king, it is fitting that a 
Great Engineer should salute a former 
Morgan: partner.” 

The New Jersey primaries involved 
nominations for two terms—the unexpired 
term of Walter Evans Edge, now Ambas- 
sador to France, and the regular long term 
of 1931-37. Mr. Morrow won both nomi- 
nations. Democrats who will oppose him 
are: for the short term, Miss Thelma 
Parkinson, a political newcomer; for the 
long term, Alexander Simpson, State poli- 
tician, Wet commoner. 

Maine’s Republicans pleased President 
Hoover but were rewarded by no open 
endorsement when they chose Representa- 
tive Wallace Humphrey White Jr., grand- 
son and onetime secretary of the late 
Senator William Pierce Frye, to run for 
the Senate against Democrat Frank H. 
Haskell. Defeated Republican candidates: 
onetime Governor Ralph Owen Brewster, 
Wet Dugald Blair Dewar. 

Minnesota’s renomination of blind Re- 
publican Senator Thomas David Schall, 
instead of a nomination for Governor 
Theodore Christianson, terminated a cam- 
paign almost without issues. Senator 
Schall will face Einar Hoidale, unopposed 
Democrat, and Ernest Lundeen, Farm 
Laborite, in the elections, unless Minne- 
sota Democrats get Lundeen to withdraw, 
uniting the minority parties. 


THE TARIFF 
Hawley-Smoot Aftermath 


A dozen steamers piled on extra steam 
crossing the Atlantic last week, racing 
against time to save money. The Olympic, 
notable winner, saved $130,000 for its 
clients. At Manhattan and other ports, 
men fighting noisily in the customs-houses 
raced to withdraw stored goods before the 
zero hour when duties would be higher; 
Manhattan customs receipts for the day 
were ten times the average. 

The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill (“steal,” 
its enemies called it) had become law. 
Some ships, having lost the race, turned 
out’ of U. S. ports, took cargoes elsewhere. 
Conversely, piles of chicle (for gum- 
chewers), piles of spice and other things 
nice on which the new law reduced or 
revoked duties, after long waiting came 
officially into the U. S. from customs ware- 
houses. 

The capitals of Europe, South America, 
Australia swarmed with angry activity 
which had its repercussions in Washington. 
Parliaments and ministers talked of re- 
taliatory legislation against the U. S. All 
discussed an international trade alliance 
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to combat U. S. protectionism. All feared 
that the U. S., greatest producer of comes- 
tibles, motors, radios and whatnot, not 
only would not buy in their markets, but 
would flood them with vast surplus stocks, 
bringing about a world panic. 


In Washington, Senator William Edgar 
Borah, immediately challenging the Ad- 
ministration’s much-vaunted flexibility 
clause in the new bill (Trmg, June 23), ob- 
tained passage by the Senate of a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Tariff Commission to 
investigate at once the rates on shoes, 
furniture, cement and farm implements. 
In effect this resolution said: “If the new 
tariff is flexible, let’s see you flex it.” The 
old Commission, which must be reorgan- 
ized within 90 days by order of the new 
law, was thus confronted with a big 
eleventh-hour job. 

Democrats in the Senate, particularly 
Mississippi’s Pat Harrison, denounced the 
law, charged President Hoover with hypoc- 
risy, promised to make the tariff a prime 
issue in the, coming elections. 

The Administration was quick to vocal- 
ize in the law’s defense. Secretary Mellon 
announced: “The rates in the bill as it 
passed the House a year ago were higher 
than in the bill recently signed . . . yet 
business at that time did not take alarm. 
... I have canvassed the situation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the no- 
tion that this law is going to destroy our 
foreign trade ... certainly is without 
foundation. . . . In so far as imports are 
concerned, foreign nations that do business 
with us would do well to remember that 
the all-important factor is the maintenance 
of the high purchasing power and standard 
of living of the American people.” 


Secretary Lamont echoed: “The old 
[flexible clause] did not work very well. 
The present clause is more effective, in 
that the commissioners have greater lati- 
tude in arriving at differences in costs of 
production as a basis for adjusting rates. 
If a foreign country believes that any of 
our tariffs are unduly high... it can 
present its case to the reorganized Tariff 
Commission which . . . has the power, if 
the complaint is justified, to rectify the 
rates.” 


The White House promised to issue 
educational bulletins, explaining the new 
(20% higher) rates schedule by schedule. 

Meanwhile in San Francisco, the voice 
of one who is as much an internationalist 
as a Democrat, as much a pure economist 
as an industrialist, was raised. Owen D. 
Young, addressing a convention of the 
National Electric Light Association, took 
occasion to discuss U. S. tariff problems in 
polite generalities but with points hard to 
miss at this particular time. Said he: 
“One cultivates his potential buyers. He 
does not rebuff them. If they have goods 
which he can take in exchange . . . he 
makes it a point to take them. Is that 
the attitude of America today? ... Are 
we creating good will or bad will? ... 
When foreign obligations are coming to 
America, American surpluses are being 
moved out. Farmers and industries are 
being benefited. Instead of diminishing 
such movements, America needs right now 


to have them increased. It will be the 
salvation of any farm relief program. . . . 
We cannot have a world-wide economic 
program if it is to be defeated by a narrow 
political policy.” 





Embassy Smuggling 

The Chilean Ambassador to the U. S., 
Sefor Don Carlos G. Davila, some time 
ago received a mysterious package from 
India. In it was a rare Moslem rug which 
an attached note offered to the Ambassador 
for $10,000. If he did not want this rug, 
said the note, would he please “return” 
it to a specified Manhattan address? 
Puzzled, the Ambassador consulted the 
U. S. State Department. 


Last week the Department, after an 
investigation, declared that evidently many 
a foreign embassy at Washington has been 
thus used for smuggling high-priced goods 
into the U. S.; that a band of international 
crooks has thus been able to defraud the 
U. S. Treasury of at least $350,000 in duty. 
Chilean Ramon Silva, the band’s leader, 
was arrested in India, confessed his crime. 


FISCAL 


Treasury New Year 

July 1 is New Year’s Day for the U. S. 
Treasury Department, the beginning of 
another fiscal year. Last week the Depart- 
ment received $117,114,598 in cash from 
13 debtor nations and, though this was an 
expected receipt, made the event occasion 
for announcing an expected June 30 sur- 
plus of about 100 million dollars. 

Two days later, after scanning state- 
ments of tax collections on 1929 incomes, 
and the June customs receipts (unusually 
high owing to the new tariff bill), Treas- 
ury officials let it be known that the re- 
turns were not sufficient to meet antici- 
pated tax losses arising from the business 
depression. Conclusion: no continuation 
of last year’s 1% cut in income taxes. In 
fact, Secretary Mellon told the President 
and the President told the Congress (in a 
special letter to Senate Leader Watson) 
that a deficit of $100,000,000 might be 
expected for 1931; taxes might have to be 
upped above the 1928 rate, especially if 
Congress should pass the War Veterans’ 
Relief Bill in the form contemplated. 


RACES 

Lynching No. 8 

The men & boys of Union, S. C. took 
down their rifles, pistols, shotguns one 
morning last week and went out hunting. 
Two white women had said that the eve- 
ning before a Negro with a gun had 
stopped them, seized the younger of them, 
held the other at pistol-point while the 
first, after wrenching free, ran for her 
brother. When the brother came, said the 
women, the Negro shot at him. He fell 
down, feigned death. That frightened the 
Negro away. .. . Soon the men & boys 
of Union returned, bringing Dan Jenkins, 
road laborer. Yes, said the women, that 
was the nigger. Soon Dan Jenkins was full 
of bullet holes, eighth lynchee of 1930, 
South Carolina’s second this year. 


UTILITIES 
Three Mills Six Cents 


Placid as a still pool has been the great 
U. S. political issue of Power in recent 
months. But last week there was dropped 
into the subject an incident which came 
from such an eminence, with such pub- 
licity, that though the actual splash quickly 
subsided, the ripples seemed almost certain 
to be perceivable, perhaps as waves, long 
later in U. S. history. 

Beginning of the incident was late last 
fortnight when the U. S. Embassy in Ber- 
lin handed out copies of a speech which 
Ambassador Frederic Moseley Sackett was 
to deliver at the World Power Conference 
(see p. 54). The Ambassador was in Paris 
at the time. Upon his return to Berlin 
one of his first callers was a stocky, white- 
headed gentleman with ruddy cheeks and 
a piercing eye which any alert Chicagoan 
would instantly have recognized as belong- 
ing to Samuel Insull, public utility primate 
of the Midwest (and Maine). Mr. Insull 
had come (the United Press discovered) to 
see the Ambassador about the Ambassa- 
dor’s proposed power speech. Mr. Insull 
had read the speech. He did not approve 
certain parts of it. It was imperative that 
the Ambassador change those parts. Mr. 
Insull spent two hours closeted with the 
Ambassador telling him why. 

After Mr. Insull left, the Embassy made 
known that the Ambassador would not 
deliver his speech as issued, would confine 
himself to delivering President Hoover's 
felicitations to the World Power Confer- 
ence. Mr. Insull, it seemed, though not 
attending the Conference, had been sum- 
moned from elsewhere in Europe by some 
of the U. S. delegates at Berlin, to be their 
spokesman with the Ambassador. The 
latter certainly did not wish, it was ex- 
plained, to offend his hosts by anything he 
might say at their Conference; hence he 
would not speak on Power at all. 

Instantly the U. S. press burst forth in 
angry protest. Who was Samuel Insull 
tu “censor” the speech of an Ambassador 
of the nation? How dared a public utili- 
tarian already viewed askance for dabbling 
deeply in national politics (large sums 
towards the nomination of Senator-reject 
Smith of Illinois in 1926—TimeE, July 26, 
1926 et seg.), now project himself inter- 
nationally ? 

If it was a friendly office Mr. Insull 
had tried to perform for acquaintances 
from home, or if it had been an impetuous 
idea of his own, Mr. Insull’s visit did his 
friends and himself little good. For Chair- 
man Oscar Charles Merrill and Vice Chair- 
man Henry J. Pierce (Electric Bond & 
Share) of the U. S. delegation both speed- 
ily announced that they would never pre- 
sume to ask Ambassador Sackett to alter 
his speech, nor would they condone any 
one else so presuming. Whereupon Mr. 
Insull called again at the Embassy. Soon 
it was announced the speech would be 
delivered as written. Mr. Insull left Ber- 
lin for London precipitately, growling at 
newsgatherers: “I would like to enjoy my 
European holiday.” 

Three Mills, Six Cents. The passages 
which Mr. Insull disliked in the Sackett 
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speech, on the. ground they would be mis- 
interpreted by the U. S. public, but which 
the Ambassador did enunciate for better 
or for worse, included the following re- 
marks: 

“As one who has shared the responsibil- 
ities of the early development of Power 
service and retained an interest in its wel- 
fare,* I venture a suggestion in the hope 
of contributing to the betterment of this 
industry of Power supply. 

“To state the point concisely, I know no 
other manufacturing industry where the 
sale price of the product to the great mass 
of consumers is 15 times the actual cost 
of production. 

“My purpose is sharply to define a 
weakness that calls for the keenest thought 
in your deliberations. Until the Power 
business is brought in line with other in- 
dustries in the relationship of its cost 
of production to the price paid by the 
consumer, there can be little justification 
for the thought that this great Power in- 
dustry is rapidly approaching _ perfec- 
MOB ws: x's 

“An economical station produces cur- 
rent at from .3¢ to .4¢ per kilowatt hour. 
. . . Consumers pay for household service 
at around 6¢ per kilowatt hour. .. .” 

Distribution Cost. Mr. Insull had 
feared that this statistic—startling to lay- 
men, familiar to students of public utili- 
ties—was as far as the U. S. public would 
read or understand in Ambassador Sack- 
ett’s speech. Though perhaps they would 
not have read the speech at all but for Mr. 
Insull’s intervention, many a citizen did 
read further: “Such a discrepancy between 
the production cost and the delivery price 
gives a wide field for a study of the distri- 
bution engineer. It gives little satisfaction 
to the great mass of household consumers 
to point to the high construction costs re- 
quired to serve the small user, to urge a 
large reduction in the price that is made 
for quantity service through a single in- 
stallation or even to call the roll of reduc- 
tions in delivered prices that have followed 
through the years. The fact remains that 
there is an extraordinary margin between 
the cost and sales price, to the reduction 
of which Science may apply itself with 
greatest benefit to the people as a whole.” 

“Drastic Demand.” Ambassador 
Sackett then referred to the “public 
clamor” in the U. S., the “so drastic de- 
mand” that all water Power forces should 
be Government owned and operated. 
Stanch private-ownership man that he is, 
he added: “There is no precedent on which 
this theory can be based because the 
Federal Government never engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of Power.” 

Experiment. Practical, Mr. Sackett 
half-suggested testing the Federal-opera- 
tion theory by experiment on “any modern 
steam plant with its distribution system. 
The complete experiment need not involve 
the subversive principle that the Govern- 
ment should own and operate the water 
Power sources of electricity. ... 

*Ambassador Sackett was president (1907- 
1912) of Louisville (Ky.) Gas Co. and Louis- 
ville Lighting Co. (both sold in 1913 to the 


H. M. Byllesby interests and now operated as 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.). 

















© Keystone 
AMBASSADOR SACKETT 


He noted a discrepancy. .. . 


“Industrial leaders, aided by Science, 
should strive with renewed effort to con- 
quer the ratio of 15 to 1.” 

Water, Bananas. First reply to the 
Sackett speech from a Power man was by 
George N. Tidd, president of American 
Gas & Electric Co. He arose in Berlin to 
thank the Ambassador for calling public 
attention (and public sympathy, perhaps) 
to the high cost of distributing Power. 
By way of adroit analogy he mentioned 
water, which costs nothing at its source, 
and bananas. “The cost of the banana on 
the tree is infinitesimal, yet by the time 
it has been gathered and transported the 
ratio is nearer 1,500 than 15 to 1.” 

In Washington Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, arch critic of what he calls the 
Power trust, was of course prompt and 
bitter with his denunciation of Mr. In- 
sull’s “disgraceful attitude.” Other Sena- 
tors (Dill, Wheeler) sarcastically thanked 
Mr. Insull for performing a “public serv- 
ice.” Washington waited to see what ef- 
fect the catchy phrase “three mills... 
six cents” might have on the Senatorial 
inquisition, the great Power Probe, long- 
sought by the greatest inquisitor of them 
all, Senator Walsh of Montana. The in- 
vestigation, started by a Walsh resolution 
in 1926, into the propagandizing activities 
and financial structure of public utilities, 
was transferred to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, where it still progresses quietly, 
obscurely. Another investigation, by 
Senator Couzens and his Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, lately resulted in the 
reorganization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission as a permanent independent body 
outside of the Cabinet (Time, March 10). 


HEROES 
Byrd Return 
“But, Uncle Dick, weren’t you afraid 
when those whales came up through the 
ice? They were positively huge!” 
“Maybe, but you know when I was only 








P.& A. 


UTILITARIAN INSULL 


. which he viewed with alarm. 


12 years old I had been around the world 
by myself. How would you like to do 
that?” 

Thus Hero Richard Evelyn Byrd to a 
small niece last week. Modern heroes do 
not have the fun of telling and retelling 
their exploits. All that is so fully told in 
advance by syndicate writers and radio 
that even small nieces know it. Modern 
heroes must, in fact, go about hearing 
others tell their story. 

A summary of last week’s triumphal 
Byrd Return might be tabulated as fol- 
lows: 

Noise. A New York harborful—whis- 
tles, fog-horns, airplane motors; a Broad- 
way canyonful—shouting scores-of-thou- 
sands, motor horns, firecrackers, motor- 
cycle sirens; minor outbursts wherever 
members of the Byrd expedition were rec- 
ognized for a week following. (“One of 
the things we missed down there was 
noise,” said Byrd.) 

Things Thrown. By the fireboat John 
Purroy Mitchel: eight sparkling plumes of 
harbor water. By Broadway: 7o tons of 
ticker tape, wastepaper, torn telephone 
books.* By other onlookers along the 
route from Manhattan’s Battery to Wash- 
ington: hats, flowers, confetti, kisses. 

Speeches. Mrs. Eleanor Bolling Byrd 
(mother): “Next time you start on any 
expeditions some one is going to chloro- 
form you.” 

Mayor James John Walker: “You 
played both ends and the middle [North 
and South Poles, Atlantic Ocean]... . 
welcome home, welcome home, forever and 
a day!” 

Dr. John Huston Finley of the New 
York Times: “Your fame must already 
have reached the Gates of the Day of 
Judgment. Admiral Byrd is Ulysses; Rus- 
sell Owen, Homer.” 


*The Byrd litter reputedly cost New York 
City $21,915 to clean up. History says that the 
Lindbergh paper-shower tonnage in 1927 was 
1,800. 
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Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of waited, Mayor William Hale Thompson to combat crime, hoped to obtain 


New York University (bestowing an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering): 
“You are a poet.” 

The U. S. Navy, in signal flags over the 
proscenium of the National Geographic 
Society’s auditorium: “Yoke, William, 
X-ray.” (Translation: ‘Well done.’’) 

The President of the United States: “I 
do not minimize the scientific gains of 
such expeditions, but the human values are 
so immediate and so universal in their 
effects that it may well be that they trans- 
cend the scientific service.” 

Dr. Gilbert Novey- Grosvenor, President 
of the National Geographic Society: “It is 
with much pleasure we see on our plat- 
form every member of this marvelous ag- 
gregation of executive, seafaring and sci- 
entific talént, 80 courageous explorers.” 

Rewards. National Geographic Society 
medal specially evolved, because he 
already holds the society’s highest award. 

American Geographical Society’s David 
Livingstone gold medal, its highest. 

New York City’s medal (third time he 
has received it). 

Oil painting of the expedition’s return, 
by New York Advertising Club. 

Medal of Achievement Through Fitness, 
from New York City’s Public School Ath- 
letic League. 

Silver bowl, from 12,000 persons of and 
near Winchester, Va., Byrd family home- 
stead. 

Sword wrought in gold and silver, from 
the State of Virginia. 

American Arbitration Association’s 
medal for distinguished service. 

To other members of the expedition 
went honors also—to all, New York’s 
Medal of Merit, also Congressional med- 
als, to be presented later. 

Laurence McKinley Gould: Associate 
Professorship of Geology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; a wife, Margaret Rice, 
U. of M. student, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Russell Owen: Pulitzer prize; dinner by 
the Newspaper Club of New York. 

Results will be published later this year 
in at least four volumes. Explorer Byrd, 
however: “We didn’t get a chance to 
scratch the surface, and there is yet much 
to do down there. Why, we found land 
with a greater area than the U. S. and 
Mexico.” 

Significance: what was the use of this 
antarctic exertion? The Hero looked ap- 
proval when Vice President Lincoln Crom- 
well of Merchants’ Association of New 
York offered its significance: “A fund of 
information has been brought back to us. 
While we wait for the future to decide its 
economic value, let us remember that 
Europe took over a hundred years to find 
any value in America after Columbus had 
discovered it.” 


STATES & CITIES 
Chicago’s Week 


When Chicago’s Police Commissioner 
William F. Russell resigned following the 
murder of the Tribune’s newsgatherer 
Alfred (“Jake”) Lingle (Time, June 23), 
he left his position to Deputy Commis- 
sioner John H. Alcock. While Chicago 


allowed this half-appointment to dangle 
almost a week without official recog- 
nizance, then suddtnly issued a statement: 
“Alcock . . . desired to retain his... 
standing as First Deputy Commissioner in 
lieu of being appointed by me as Com- 
missioner of Police. . . . My instruction 
to him is: drive the crooks and gangsters 
out of Chicago.” 

Next day State’s Attorney John A. 
Swanson announted: “Ihave officially been 
given to understand that: definite evidence 
will be made available for the grand jury 
in [the Lingle] murder.” Before the week 








Curcaco’s ALCOCK 


” 


“Tt is easier to prevent than to solve it. 


was out, police sleuths identified the pistol 
that killed Lingle as having been sold a few 
months ago to one Frank Foster, dapper 
member of the Capone ‘‘mob.” Foster was 
missing from Chicago. A nationwide search 
began to find him, to ask him who may 
have used the gun if not he. 
Commissioner Alcock,’ like New York 
City’s new Commissioner Mulrooney, is an 
oldtime, silent, line policeman. His reply 
to the Mayor’s instruction was. this: 
“There'll be no dilly-dallying by the Po- 
lice Department. . . . There has been too 
much talk. I want results. . . . We need 
12,000 men. We have about 5,000... . 
People want uniformed policemen on the 
streets. Uniformed men will prevent crime. 
It is easier to prevent than solve it.” 
Meanwhile, Chicago’s State Represent- 
ative W. J. Schnackenburg told the Legis- 
lature at Springfield: “I have been in- 
formed . . . by a member of the Chicago 
Citizens’ Committee that unless | financial ] 
relief [from the State] is forthcoming [by 
July 1] it will be necessary to replace un- 
paid policemen with Federal troops.” 
Chicago’s “Secret Six’ under Col. 
Robert Isham Randolph, president of the 
Association of Commerce, met with 48 
business leaders last week, increased its 
subsidiary finance committee from nine to 
16 members, obtained pledges of $500,000 


$1,000,000. 

Chicago’s City Council, having heard 
outgoing Police Commissioner Russell say 
that his one insurmountable obstacle had 
been Prohibition, last week memorialized 
Congress to call a referendum on repeal 
of the 18th Amendment. 


CRIME 
Petterkiller 


Fortnight ago a man appeared in the 
secluded spot where Joseph Mozynsky and 
Catherine May, lovers, sat in a parked car 
near Little Neck, L. 1. He ordered Mozyn- 
sky into the front seat, then shot him. The 
girl he escorted to a bus, sent her home. 
Next day, the New York Journal received 
a letter signed “A V 3X,” which confessed 
the slaying, said the motive was to re- 
cover important international documents. 

Last week in Queensborough, L. I., Noel 
Sowley and Elizabeth (“Betty”) Ring, 
lovers, sat parked among trees in an 
automobile. A man stepped up, demanded 
papers, shot Sowley dead, escorted Miss 
Ring to a bus, sent her home. Before 
Sowley’s body had been discovered, the 
Jourmal had received, but not yet opened, 
a letter from “A V 3X” describing the 
murder. 

Immediately 700 police were sent to 
scour Queensborough. That night, patrol- 
men dressed as women sat with plain- 
clothesmen in parked cars wherever lovers 
were known to hold trysts. Suspects were 
arrested in New York State, New Jersey, 
even as far away as Philadelphia, but the 
Misses May and Ring failed to recognize 
any of them. More wild, coded notes to 
the police and the Journal kept special 
police squads rushing about Long Island 
and Westchester, to no avail. 

Then this message came to the Journal: 
“The last document, NJ 4-3-44 returned 
to us.... MY MISSION IS ENDED. 
The first sign of this signature means A, 
the supreme tribunal of the order. The 
second, V, its special agent. The two com- 
bined (forming a diamond) form the Red 
Diamond of Russia, a secret order all over 
the world. . Quiet your people and tell 
them 3X is no more.” 

Following many trails, police placed 
most faith in their hunt for Mad Joseph 
Ustica, escaped inmate of the Kings Park 
State Asylum for the Insane, who was sent 
there after he had killed a man accom- 
panied by a woman, and who centinuously 
had babbled about secret papers and codes. 

Last week one Dewey Ede, tramp, told 
the Lancaster, Pa. police that he had 
bunked overnight with a man answering 
the description of the maniac. The man 
had said: “They call me the 3X slayer. 
. . . Now that my mission has been com- 
pleted I will head for Harrisburg and then 
to New Orleans and take a boat back to 
the old country.” 

Meantime, New York’s police kept 
hunting, and New York’s press mourned 
the end of 1 ten-day wonder story. How- 
ever, the romantic aspect of 3X dimin- 
ished when Misses May and Ring revealed 
that his motive with them had been sex 
at pistol point. 
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Colyumist Coolidge it operates. Failure to pay would render 


In the mass of grist flowing daily 
through the New York Herald Tribune’s 
copy desk, beginning next week (July 1), 
will be one telegraphed sheet immune from 
the copyreader’s darting pencil. A chaste 
headline may be scribbled at its top, neat 
paragraph marks made, but nothing else. 
Rendering this piece of copy sacred will 
be the line: “By Calvin Coolidge.” 

How highly the Herald Tribune values 
its new feature was indicated last week 
when it printed the announcemen. not as 
an advertisement but as a lengthy front- 
page news story. Part of the news was 
that Mr. Coolidge’s career as an occasional 
contributor to Hearst’s Cosmopolitan is, 
“for at least a year,” at an end; in: that 
time he may write nothing for publication 
other than his daily “piece” of 150 to 200 
words in the Herald Tribune. 

Like Funnyman Will Rogers of the New 
York Times syndicate and all-wise Arthur 
Brisbane of the Hearst Staff, Colyumist 
Coolidge will be completely untrammeled 
in his roving assignment. “Usually Mr. 
Coolidge will write on something in cur- 
rent American life which he feels interest- 
ing. He is free to comment, criticize, 
moralize or recollect. Education, religion, 
business, Prohibition, fundamental prob- 
lems of government, fishing, farming and 
a hundred other subjects ar? in his field.” 

But Colyumist Coolidge will observe 
two self-imposed limitations: he will 
write no story on the Sabbath; he will not 
heckle President Hoover. 

een 


Revenge Gesture 

In March 1929, Col. Robert Ewing’s 
New Orleans States and Shreveport Times 
accused hot-headed, dimple-chinned little 
Governor Huey P. Long—self - styled 
“Kaiser” of Louisiana—of drunkenness 
and consorting with criminals. The follow- 
ing month Governor Long was impeached 
by the House of Representatives on one of 
19 charges for having “attempted to sup- 
press the freedom of the press” by threat- 
ening to expose the fact that Editor 
Charles P. Manship of the Baton Rouge 
State Times had a brother in an insane 
asylum. But Governor Long, supported 
by the State Senate, was never tried. Fort- 
night ago Col. Ewing (onetime Long sup- 
porter), incensed when the Governor had 
forced New Orleans banks to discontinue 
their municipal loans because the city 
would not support his $60,000,000 road 
bond issue,* called Governor Long “the 
little chincapin+-headed misfit.” 

Last week Governor Long made an 
angry gesture of revenge at his newspaper 
critics. Introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by two Long cronies were 
two bills which would put Louisiana news- 
papers in a bad financial hole. Bill No. 1 
provided for the collection of an annual 
15% tax on the gross advertising revenue 
of all daily publishers. A newspaper would 
have to pay such a tax for each office that 





*Last week, trying to force through some 
legislation that would make this bond issue pos- 
sible, Governor Long stood at the door of the 
legislative chamber, peeking in. The sergeant- 
at-arms slammed the door in his face. 

}+Chincapin: dwarf chestnut. 


the publishers in contempt of court, liable 
to imprisonment. 

Bill No. 2 was a replica of Minnesota’s 
Gag Law, now appealed before the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. Any citizen who 
believed himself injured by a publication 
would be empowered to petition a magis- 
trate to suppress the publishing company. 

Louisiana publishers convened, deliber- 
ated. Publishers all over the country ex- 
pressed shocked surprise, indignation. An- 
alysis of the House membership indicated 
that if the legislation ever left the Ways 
& Means Committee’s pigeon holes it 
would be defeated on the floor. When 
questioned, Governor Long denied all 
knowledge of the affair, suggested that the 
bills might have been instigated by “the 
billboard interests.” 

— Va 

. 

Ticks & Kudos 

Few outside of Pike County, Miss., 
where it has some 2,500 subscribers, ever 
hear of the McComb Enterprise. Nor 
would many more recognize the name of 








JoHN OLIVER EMMERICH 
. . « famed for a fence. 


John Oliver Emmerich, its editor. Last 
week the obscure weekly and Editor Em- 
merich were marked in bold letters on the 
journalistic map of the U. S., when the 
National Editorial Association, convened 
in Milwaukee, awarded the Enterprise its 
1930 trophy for the rural newspaper ren- 
dering the outstanding community service 
of the year. 

The Enterprise was credited with suc- 
cessful prosecution of nine major projects, 
and persistent and effective efforts in be- 
half of a score of other causes. But its 
magnum opus was the fencing off of: Pike 
County, Miss. from Louisiana. 

In 20 years the County had spent more 
than $250,000 in eradicating the Texas 
fever tick which had blocked progress of 
livestock and dairy development. But 
cattle would ramble across the border 
from Louisiana (where no eradication 
measures were practiced) and re-infest 


Pike County stock as fast as they had 
been purged. The McComb Enterprise 
advocated the building of a double wire 
fence the length of the County line; was 
met by ridicule, hostility. It fought and 
won. 

Editor Emmerich, 33, was graduated 
from University of Missouri, served four 
years as a farm demonstrator. Six years 
ago, without editorial experience, he 
bought the dilapidated Enterprise on 
credit, has made it a thriving paper. 

an 
After Hearst . . . 


A biographer of Publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst once asked a Hearst execu- 


‘tive, “Who do you suppose will carry on 


when Hearst passes?” The tart reply: 
“Whoever is nearest the safe.’’* 

Many a publisher has pondered the same 
question about the gigantic one-man or- 
ganization of 23 newspapers, 12 maga- 
zines. Many a Hearst executive of long 
service and tested prowess has wondered 
if he might, in the not-inconceivably re- 
mote future, be working for one or more 
of Publisher Hearst’s five sons. 

Last week the question of future Hearst 
ownership was partially answered by the 
announcement of the financing plan of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., in- 
corporated last month in Delaware with 
capital stock of $150,000,000 in 6,000,000 
shares. The stock is to be offered to 
Hearst employes at $24 per share. The 
extent of the privilege to buy will be based 
upon salary; ranging from to shares for 
those earning up to $1,500 yearly, to a 
maximum of 2,000 shares for $50,0o00o— 
(or more)—per-year men. The stock has 
par value of $25, to bear 7% yearly. Em- 
ployes may pay for it at $1 per month, 
may not dispose of it without permission 
of the corporation. However, control of 
the voting stock will remain for the pres- 
ent in the hands of Publisher Hearst. 


“Can’t Print That” 


The yardstick by which newspapers 
judge “what is news” is often mislaid 
when the story of a libel suit occurs. No 
matter how interesting to the public the 
facts might be, newspapers rarely mention 
legal action against themselves or their 
contemporaries, even if decided favorably 
to the Press; practically never if the ver- 
dict be adverse. 

It remained for the Dry partisan Chris- 
tian Century last week to inform its small 
portion of the reading public that on June 
3, in Los Angeles, the Rev. Edwin Court- 
land Dinwiddie, onetime officer of the 
Anti-Saloon League, was awarded $150,000 
damages against Publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Los Angeles Examiner. All 
Los Angeles dailies of June 3 and 4 
spurned the story, as did most of the news 
services. 

The victory over the Examiner was not 
the first, but the most lucrative of a series 
of libel suits begun last year by Mr. Din- 
widdie against Hearstpapers for an “ex- 
posé” printed in the spring of 1928. 

Mr. Dinwiddie’s suit is based on articles 
alleging that he “misappropriated” $10,000 
provided by Congress in 1915 for an anti- 
alcoholism conference, which was post- 
poned by the advent of the War. 








*Hearst, An American Phenomenon—by John 
K. Winkler, Simon & Schuster, 1927. 
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British Open 

Near the Royal Liverpool Club at Hoy- 
lake, where the British Open was played 
last week, stands a hotel owned by a man 


named John Ball. Old now, John Ball has 


gone to live in a cottage over the Welsh 
border, but they remember him at Hoy- 
lake—his wiry figure, the yellow tea rose 
he used to wear in his buttonhole, his 
deadly iron shots, the intense partisanship 
of the many friends who came over from 
Liverpool and marched silently behind 
him when he was playing in a champion- 
ship. There is a place on the course 
called “Johnnie Ball’s Gap,” an opening 
which he alone could hit hard and straight 
enough to try for. There is a place at 
the “Dun” hole famed because there he 
once played a terrific carrying shot over 
the out-of-bounds field and over the cross 
bunker, putting everything to the touch 
to win the championship. Until last week 
John Ball was the only man who ever held 
the British Amateur and Open champion- 
ships at the same time.* 

For a long time Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., 
has had an idea of equaling John Ball’s 
record, and his ambition goes even further 
—to hold the four major titles of England 
and the U. S. at the same time. Last 
week, with the British amateur safely won 
a fortnight before, Jones started on the 
second movement of his campaign. In the 
qualifying rounds a giant rose up in his 


© Keystone 


JoHN BALL 


He is. unique no more. 


way—Archie Compston, British profes- 
sional who once beat Walter Hagen 18 & 
17 in a 36-hole match. Compston qualified 
nine strokes better than Jones and after 
two indifferent rounds of title play broke 
the course record by two strokes, his 68 
putting him a stroke in front of Jones with 


*In 1890. Jones is the only golfer who has 
been simultaneously Amateur and Open Cham- 
pion of Great Britain, and Open Champion of 
the U. S. In ro16 Charles (‘‘Chick”) Evans 
Jr. of Chicago was first (and so far only) man 
to win both the U. S. Open and Amateur in the 
Same season. 





18 holes to go. MacDonald Smith was 
doing well; Leo Diegel, playing in uneven 
streaks as he usually does, was still in it; 
beefy Cyril Tolley had ruined his chances 
with an awful first round; George Von 
Elm got his ball under the ledge of a tough, 
muddy bunker and went to pieces trying 
to play it out; Horton Smith was playing 
smoothly, although once on the 17th his 
second shot almost hit John Ball’s hotel. 
In the hot sun a spectator, one Clem Todd 
of Sheffield, dropped dead. 

It was anybody’s tournament as they 
started the last round. Jones had been 
nervous all along, had snapped at photog- 
raphers, hooked into the long grass again 
and again, missed short putts, puckered 
his lips angrily when he missed a shot. His 
second round was two strokes worse than 
his first, his third two strokes worse than 
his second. On the second hole of his 
fourth round his drive, starting for deep 
rough, bounced off a spectator’s head into 
a shallow bunker from which Jones 
pitched it to the pin. He went out in 38, 
but coming home in the west wind he 
played better. At the 16th, from a deep 
bunker on the left of the green, he flicked 
out a perfect shot with his niblick and got 
his four. Two more fours gave him a total 
of 291. He sat in the clubhouse wonder- 
ing whether Diegel could beat him, but 
Diegel, who was out in 38 and started 
back 4, 4, 3, 3, needing only even fours to 
win, took two over. Meanwhile, Giant 
Compston had suddenly forgotten how to 
play. Mac Smith tied Diegel for second 
place. Horton Smith and Fred Robson 
tied for third. Compston trailed in with 
an 82 for fourth place. 

Said Jones: “I was lucky. .. .” Said 
his father in Atlanta: “Of course we are 
very happy and proud, but we got a bigger 
kick out of the Amateur. .. .” 

On Lloyd’s Insurance Exchange, Lon- 


don, odds against “Robot” Jones’ winning 
all four major titles in 1930 dropped from 
soto rto 25 tot. 


A 
——_ 





Harvard-Yale 

The crew that comes out of its starting 
spirit first is usually master of a race. 
Harvard was a nose in front at the start 
last week on the Thames in New London, 
but little Gillespie, the Yale coxswain, was 
shouting less often into the face of Wood- 
ruff Tappen, the big stroke. Yale cut its 
beat to 32, began to gain as soon as Har- 
vard dropped from 4o. It was a slate-grey 
afternoon; on the varnished river the fleet 
of yachts strung with pennants, crowded 
with people in summer clothes, stood in 
silence as the boats swept past the half- 
mile flags. Yale had almost a one-length 
lead here and was rowing more easily than 
Harvard. Now and then the Harvard shell 
swerved a little in its chase as though one 
side were pulling harder than the other; 
now and then a Harvard man _ looked 
quickly over his shoulder. Two lengths 
showed between the boats at a mile and 
one-half. An unwritten rule of boat-rac- 
ing prescribes that yachts shall not blow 
their horns until the finish, but some Yale 
sympathizer felt that it did not matter 


whether the Yale boat heard their cox- 
swain now or not; one siren started, and 


the river roared with noise. Harvard got 
to the line 21 sec. (54 lengths) after Yale 
had let its shell run. Harvard’s solace: a 
junior varsity crew who beat Yale } of a 
length; a husky freshman crew who beat 
Yale 33 lengths. 


3 —— a 
Fights 

In Chicago. Young Stribling, sluggish 
Georgia heavyweight famed for his feroc- 
ity when fighting mediocre opponents and 
for his ability to cling to the arms, ribs 
and elbows of those whom he respects, 
amazed a crowd of 20,000 by poking sev- 
eral long lefts into the sallow face of Otto 





GEORGE GODFREY 
He puzzled Carnera. 


Von Porat, lanky Norwegian. Before the 
first round ended Stribling suddenly lashed 
a left hook against Von Porat’s jaw. The 
Norwegian fell flat on his back, was 
counted out. 

In Philadelphia. Primo Carnera, 


Italian behemoth, stood up straight as his 
first dangerous U. S. opponent, George 
Godfrey, 249 lb. Leiperville, Pa., Negro, 
wove toward him with a yellow smile, 
shuffling his feet and feinting in a manner 
to which he had been tutored by onetime 
Negro heavyweight Champion Jack John- 
son. Carnera was puzzled in the first round 
but thereafter held Godfrey’s neck im- 
movably in the clinches, jolted him with 
short rights, stung him with long lefts. In 
the fifth round Godfrey suddenly and ap- 
parently with deliberation hit Carnera low, 
followed the first bad blow with a long left 
below the groin. Carnera, writhing in 
agony, was declared winner on a foul 


a wen 
Who Won 


@ Mile Simone Thion de la Chaume: 
the women’s golf championship of France 
(fifth time), beating Mlle Diana Esmond 
in the finals at St. Germain, 5 & 4. 

@ The Yale polo team: the intercollegiate 
championship, beating Princeton 11 to o 
in the finals, at Red Bank, N. J. 

@ Stocky, black-haired Julius Seligson of 
Lehigh: the Eastern intercollegiate tennis 
championship, beating Clifford Sutter of 
Tulane in the finals in Brooklyn, 6-1, 6-3, 
3-6, o—6, 6—1. 
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Elevation of Suzzallo 


One night four years ago, on a hill above 
the black water of Seattle’s Lake Washing- 
ton, gyrating torchlights shed their glow 
upon the heads and shoulders of hundreds 
of young men and women, undergraduates 
of the University of Washington. They 
were vigorously and visibly protesting 
against the enforced resignation of Presi- 
dent Henry Suzzallo, who, the young men 
and women told each other, was being 
dismissed without a hearing from Wash- 
ington by Governor Roland H. Hartley 
(Time, Oct. 18, 1926). As Wartime wage 
umpire of the National Labor Board, 
President Suzzallo had sponsored the eight- 
hour day for lumbermen, a policy irksome 
to timber-owning Governor Hartley. 
Technical cause for the rift was a disa- 
greement about educational policy, but 
President Suzzallo left Washington in a 
torchlit blaze of personal glory. Last week 
he was given as distinguished an educa- 
tional post as the nation affords: the presi- 
dency of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in which he 
succeeded Henry Smith Pritchett, 73, co- 
founder and president of the Foundation 
since its inception 25 years ago. 

When Andrew Carnegie, believing that 
“the least rewarded of all the professions 
is that of the teacher,” wanted someone 
to direct the organization which was to be 
endowed with $10,000,000 worth of his 
U.S. Steel Corp. bonds, he chose his good 
friend President Pritchett of M. I. T. To 
President Pritchett, astronomer as well as 
educator, Mr. Carnegie applied his cele- 
brated industrial maxim: “Find an ef- 
ficient man and enable him to do the 
work.” For years President Pritchett was 
not only Andrew Carnegie’s next door 
neighbor in Manhattan, but his chief phil- 
anthropic adviser and severest critic. To 
President Pritchett once remarked Chari- 
tarian Carnegie: “You really don’t realize 
how valuable you are to me. You are one 
of the few people who tell me when I am 
wrong.” - 

As the years wore on, more mil- 
lions were supplied to carry out Mr. 
Carnegie’s design. Originally intended 
simply to pension superannuated pedagogs, 
the Foundation began a campaign of 
thoroughgoing educational research. To 
date it has published 50 fat, dun-colored 


bulletins and reports. President Pritchett 
had to bear the brunt of hostile criticism 
when, in 1918, the Foundation ceased 
giving further pensions, inaugurated in- 
stead the Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association (assets: $18,992,018) which 
insures the beneficiary at cost. In the 
U. S. and Canada 8,132 provident pundits 
are now guaranteed old-age annuities. 
President Suzzallo, who has been a 
Carnegie Trustee since 1919, was once 
(1926) board chairman. He will still 
have the benefit of President Emeritus 
Pritchett’s experience when he takes office 
in August. In addition to the Carnegie 
presidency, Dr. Suzzallo has other im- 
portant chores which will keep him occu- 
pied for some time to come. He has not 
yet finished his work of co-ordinating the 
educational activities of the Government 
as director of President Hoover’s advisory 











Dr. HENRY SUZZALLO 


Washington kicked him upstairs. 


Committee on Education for which he 
temporarily dropped a study of U. S. 
graduate schools for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 





Kudos (Concluded ) 

Concluding their Commencements, U. S. 
colleges granted honorary degrees to the 
following: 

Bucknell University (Pa.) 


President William Elgin Wickenden 
of Case School of Applied Science 


RE Sea en eee D.Sc 
College of Wooster (Ohio) 
Frederic Lauriston Bullard, chief 
editorial writer of the Boston 
DE Sinn h ash dossasschaewers Litt.D. 
Harvard 
President Karl Taylor Compton of 
_& th rrr er err Teer y LL.D. 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, onetime 
Agent General for Reparations...... LL.D. 


Frederick Perry Fish, patent lawyer, 
onetime (1901-07) President of 
American Bell Telephone Co. and 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.LL.D. 
Orville Wright, pioneer aviator....... LL.D. 


Middlebury College (\t.) 
President James Lukens McCon- 
aughy of Wesleyan University...... LL.D. 
Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio) 


H. W. Hoover (carpet sweepers)....D.B.A 
University of Pittsburgh 
Dean Gordon Jennings Laing of the 
University of Chicago Graduate 
DEE, nw sac eawaeees owen ke-0% LL.D 


Director Edward Ray Weidlein of 
the Mellon Institute ..............9¢.D, 

Samuel M. Kintner, research direc- 

tor and assistauc vice president 

of Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
Is iin 5 5 A ocala eg wi Sc.D. 

Director Heber Doust Curtis of the 

University of Pittsburgh Alle- 
Me ee Sc.D. 
Also notable among the scholars, poli- 
ticians, benefactors whose conventional 
citations for honorary degrees graced last 
week’s Commencements, was that which 


accompanied a C. S. D. (Doctor of Com- 
mercial Science) given by Boston Uni- 
versity to John Robert Gregg, creator of 


the Gregg Shorthand System, “pioneer and 
outstanding contributor to the develop- 
ment of commercial education; originator 
of a system of shorthand that has become 
world-wide in its use, and which has con- 
spired with the art of typewriting to revo- 
lutionize the economic outlook of young 
women everywhere.” 

Forty-two years ago in Liverpool, John 
Robert Gregg decided that the existing 
methods of shorthand writing were too 
complicated. He invented and for five 
years taught a system of his own. Later 
in Boston, later in Chicago he established 
schools, disseminated his tachygraphic doc- 
trine, prospered. Of the 7,124 U. S. cities 
whose public schools teach shorthand, 
98% now use the Gregg system. 

The two outstanding shorthand systems 
are the Gregg and the Pitman (originated 
in 1837) and its adaptations. The Pitman 
has more symbols—an alphabet of 42 fig- 
ures, numerous word signs—but fewer 
stenographers use it than the Gregg. Fun- 
damentally all shorthand systems employ 
the use of phonetic spelling and abbrevia- 
tion. But the Pitman method requires the 
use of lined stationery (identical symbols 
above and below a line have different 
connotations and characters of different 
shading (identical symbols written darker 
or lighter have different connotations). 

What improvements and simplifications 
Innovator Gregg has made in the stenog- 
rapher’s task are attributable to: 1) all 
characters being written with the same in- 
tensity; 2) characters based on longhand 
script rather than applications of geomet- 
ric figures (Pitman system); 3) incorpora- 
tion of vowels into the word-figure. But 
so individualized is all but professional 
shorthand writing that few stenographers 


can read one another's script. 
es 


Harvard from Within 


Traditionally critical of the rest of the 
world, Harvard men occasionally scruti- 
nize Harvard, say sharp things about them- 
selves and their traditions.* Weightier 
than most critiques during the year is the 
senior oration at Class Day exercises. Ex- 
cerpts from last week’s oration by Senior 
Orator Edward Mortimer Morris War- 
burg: 

“Through Harvard’s sudden growth in 
size it has scarcely been possible to re- 
organize fast enough to keep its educa- 
tional system up with the needs of the 
undergraduates. For example, in its at- 
tempt to keep up its prestige as far as 
other colleges and the outside world are 
concerned, Harvard finds itself lamentably 
lacking in teachers and rather overloaded 
with authorities. 

“The type of teacher, rather than lec- 
turer, as exemplified in Harvard’s own 
tradition by such men as Agassiz, Norton 


and Wendell has been lost in the present 


large system. The time of stimulating 
discussions between student and professor 
in the classroom is a thing of the past. 


*A Harvard tradition which passed last week 
was Beck Hall, oldtime privately owned dor- 
mitory, which was sold. Among its onetime 
inmates: Theodore Roosevelt, John Pierpont 
Morgan, John Jacob Astor, James Alexander 
Stillman, Perennial Cambridge .springtime fiesta 
was the “Beck Hall Spread.” In more recent 
years the building was cared for by a onetime 
barkeep, famed for his preparation of whiskey 
sours. 
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CINEMA 





In Paris 

For more than a year all U. S. talking 
films except Warner Bros. have been 
barred out of Germany. The reason: many 
German inventors and the producing com- 
panies backing them contest U. S. priority 
in patent rights on sound reproduction de- 
vices. Patent suits involving these devices 
are now pending in German and U. S. 
courts; to adjust the suits and settle dif- 
ferences has become necessary because 
both sides lose money fighting each other. 
Accordingly last week in Paris gathered 
delegates to an historic cinema conference. 
Present were representatives of the great 
U. S. and German concerns interested in 
talkie patents—John Edward Otterson of 
Electrical Research Products Co., Inc., 
Charles J.-Ross, John Cecil Graham repre- 
senting Paramount, United Artists, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Pathe, Radio Corp., 
George E. Quigley of Warner Bros. They 
settled down to debate their problems 
amicably until they decide whether to 
make an agreement or start a trade war. 
Will Hays, on the motion of Dr. Curt 
Sobernheim, general manager of the Com- 
merz-und Privat-Bank of Berlin, was 
elected chairman. Said Chairman Hays 
(Presbyterian elder): “Who can say. . . 
that the talking picture may not be the 
mightiest of all agencies for world peace?” 

—— 

The New Pictures 

With Byrd at the South Pole (Para- 
mount). No matter what the scientific 
value of the Byrd expedition, there is no 
doubting the fact that Byrd’s two pho- 
tographers, Joseph Rucker and Willard 
Van der Veer, did some epic work. They 
show you clearly what an _ exploration 
party is like: men dealing minutely with 
a great isolation, making laborious prepa- 
rations against hypothetical crises, living 
every day so as to come a step nearer an 
illusory goal. Pushing past the Ross Bar- 
rier (wall of ice guarding Antarctica) to 
and over the Queen Maude Mountains, 
Byrd and his men moved to the Pole step 
by step, laying out emergency bases, fore- 
seeing, taking precautions. Byrd might 
have taken a chance and made a dash for 
the Pole by plane the day he got to Little 
America, but explorers need not be gam- 
blers; Byrd caught the South Pole in a 
net of arithmetical detail. When the base- 
ship went back to warmer water, the camp 
on the ice-desert became a little city. 
You see the city live its life—dealing with 
whales, ice deserts, seals, penguins, wire- 
less communications. The trip over the 
Pole itself is exciting in spite of a dreary 
monolog of explanatory comments by 
Floyd Gibbons, inserted in the U.S. Only 
silly shot: the opening sequence, with 
Byrd in a starched white uniform posed 
at his wheel, to explain why he went South. 
Epic shots: a school of killer whales lung- 
ing up for air; the ice-clad City of New 
York silhouetted against Ross Barrier; 
the Stars & Stripes, propelled by a stone 
from Floyd Bennett’s grave, fluttering 
down from Byrd’s plane td the South Pole. 

ee ee 


The Social Lion (Paramount). No 
particular wit of dialog or situation makes 


this picture sparkle, yet it sparkles; its 
story is unremarkable, yet continuously 
entertaining. It concerns a prizefighter 
who loses an important fight because he 
takes seriously an opponent who tells 
him his shoe is untied. Later, having re- 
turned to his original profession of spark- 
plug cleaning, he plays polo for his home- 
town team and makes love to a society 
girl. Jack Oakie performs these activities 
with the necessary absurdity, and with 
wonderfully skillful, probably unconscious 


character reading, Like all true comedians, 
his fooling is human and remotely pathetic. 

















Paramount 
Lewis Devaney (“Jack Oakre”’) OFFIELD 
He is afraid of cross-eyed people. 


Typical shot: Oakie composing a song to 
sing to his society sweetheart and then 
finding that she has only been encouraging 
him to get a laugh. 


Jack Oakie (Lewis Delaney Offield) 
was born in Sedalia, Mo. His Scotch 
mother was a schoolteacher; his Irish 
father was in the hay business. The 
family moved to Manhattan and Oakie 
went to school at De La Salle High, left 
school to be a telephone clerk for a broker- 
age house, left brokerage to be a chorus 
boy in Jnnocent Eyes. He took funny bit- 
parts in several revues, then went to Holly- 
wood with a letter of introduction to 
Wesley Ruggles who cast him for nothing 
much in Finders Keepers. Critics picked 
him out, Paramount put him on contract, 
recently made him a star. At parties he 
does imitations of Maurice Chevalier and 
Al Jolson. He is parsimonious, reads 
hardly anything, drives a Ford, is afraid 
of cross-eyed people and hearses. In Hol- 
lywood he walks around in corduroy pants, 
a sweat shirt, house slippers. 








The Lady of Scandal (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). When a good play is turned 
into a picture by the photographing of its 
acts, scene by scene, it loses more than the 
artifice of flesh and blood. Its framework 
stiffens. Graces that shone brilliantly 
behind the footlights seem antiquated in 


the more fluid form for which they were 
not intended. This comedy of Lonsdale’s, 
The High Road, is not really old-fashioned. 
Its situation—the consternation of an 
English family when faced with the possi- 
ble marriage of one of its scions with a 
Gaiety girl—is ingeniously handled. Ruth 
Chatterton and Basil Rathbone act it as 


well as you can conceive of its being acted. 
But somehow its balance and unity have 
been altered. Faithful to its original, The 
Lady of Scandal is fair entertainment, 
but it never becomes a moving picture. 
Dénouement—Miss Chatterton, forced to 
live on trial for six months in the house of 
her prospective in-laws, falling in love with 
her fiance’s cousin. 





THEATRE 


Suppression 


In London, the Earl of Cromer, Lord 
Chamberlain and official drama censor, 
politely, regretfully announced that The 
Green Pastures, Pulitzer-prize-winning 
Negro folk-play by Marc Connelly (True, 
March 10), might not be produced in 
London. Reason: since God is imperso- 
nated on stage, the play is sacrilegious. 
Playwright Connelly’s comment: “I am 
mildly surprised to find the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office unable to distinguish the 
difference between orthodox sacrilege and 
a simple miracle play.” 

ccapliite 





Revival 

The Song and Dance Man. Continu- 
ing the mood of reminiscence in which he 
revived The Tavern last month (Time, 
June 2), George M. Cohan has seen’ fit to 
present his Song & Dance Man, first pro- 
duced seven years ago. Although the piece 
itself is cloyed with the most bogus Broad- 
way sentimentality, and although thou- 
sands are familiar with the cinematized 
version of the story, for Mr. Cohan’s sake 
audiences received the play with affection. 

A veteran hoofer, Mr. Cohan is qualified 


to put plenty of credible pathos into the 
part of “Hap” Farrell, of Carroll & Farrell 
—Songs, Dances & Funny Sayings. With 
the death of his partner, “Hap” falls upon 
evil days, tries to rob a man, is regenerated 
‘and goes out West where he makes some 
money. So inexorable is the fascination 
of life on a tank-town vaudeville circuit 
that he returns to a profession in which 
he can never be successful just because 
“every song & dance man always thinks 
he is the best one in the world.” 


~~ 


— 
New Play in Manhattan 

Find The Fox is one of those mystery 
travesties in which the clichés of standard 
thriller-drama are aped and _ inexpertly 
lampooned. Playwright Frank Martins 
had unfortunately assumed that melo- 
drama, if badly done, automatically be- 
comes satire. Acted by an incompetent 
cast, Find The Fox provides three mur- 
ders, a hissing Japanese, an unscrupulous 
seducer, a rube detective, sundry other 
familiar types. Dénouement: the scene is 
really an informal insane asylum for actors 
who have grown wool-witted from per- 
forming in thriller shows. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Bethlen v. Maniu 


“JT am hostile to a Habsburg restoration 
in Hungary!” abruptly announced Prime 
Minister Juliu Maniu of Rumania last 
week. Meanwhile the Prime Minister of 
Hungary, brusque Count Stephen Bethlen 
de Bethlen was packing up for a visit to 
London, but found time to dictate a retort 
published by the Budapest Pesti Hirlap 
in which he said: “All talk about a 
personal union of Hungary with Rumania 
under the crown of King Carol II is 
nonsense—utter nonsense!” 

Plainly the two statesmen were on each 
other’s nerves. The Count’s visit to Eng- 
land is reputedly to convince James 
Ramsay MacDonald that the legitimate 
heir to the throne of Hungary, famed 
Archduke Otto (“Little Otto”) of Habs- 
burg must and should be restored when 
he reaches his majority next Nov. 20. 

Rumanian Prime Minister Maniu as the 
stanch ally of France, which is violently 
opposed to any Habsburg restoration, 
buttressed his original announcement with 
these ominous words: 

“Although Rumania is anxious to main- 
tain the most cordial relations with 
Hungary, any attempt to place Otto on 
the throne would be considered a breach 
of treaties and international agreements 
to which Rumania is a party.” 

In his rebuttal Count Bethlen flatly de- 


clared that Hungary does not interpret ° 


her pledges to the Council of Ambassadors 
in 1921 as the French do, namely as barring 
the restoration of a Habsburg. “This 
momentous question,” he declared, “must 
be decided not on a personal basis but 
from the viewpoint of our domestic po- 
litical situation and after negotiations with 
the powers.” 

“Count Bethlen,” said the London 
Times, which loves to keep a secret until 
it is cooked and ready for the British 
public’s breakfast, “wishes to knit closer 
the traditional bond of friendship between 
Hungary and Britain and nobody has a 
better right to speak for his country.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Sopping Ascot 


Smartest Englishwomen appeared at 
Royal Ascot on the third day of the races 
last week in short frocks. 

Reason for this abrupt abandonment of 
the long-skirted mode: On the second day 
the Heavens opened, shot a bolt of light- 
ning which killed popular Bookie Walter 
Holbein as he was accepting bets, then 
poured such a Biblical deluge that water 
backed up six inches deep in parts of the 
Royal Enclosure, svelte ladies lost their 
shoes in the mud, everyone’s long skirt 
got spattered and trampled, picture hats 
were lost, soaked and crushed in the mad 
scramble for cover, everyone’s car or bus 
seemed to stick in the mire, and long after 
dark bedraggled gentlemen with utterly 
ruined grey toppers drove sadly up to 
London in waterlogged sport cars, their 
womenfolk clustered on sodden back seats 
with tired, disgusted, hair-streaked faces. 


Only the indomitable English “lower 
classes” made a lark of the Ascot deluge. 
Nips of whiskey were not disdained by 
young or old. As groaning busses got 
under way both men and women removed 
major portions of their outer clothing, 
hilariously hung them up to dry, rattled 
flapping and roistering home. 

Winner just before the thunderclap of 
the Royal Hunt Cup was The MacNab, a 
100 to 7 shot owned by John Arthur 
Dewar, nephew and heir of whiskey’s 
Baron Dewar whose title died with him 
(Time, April 21). In cinema theatres 
throughout Britain the flashed news that 
“their Majesties were standing a very 
short distance from where the lightning 
struck” led to much fervent singing of 
“God save our gracious King, Long live 
our noble King!” 

Admitting that short frocks only were 
smart on the third (post-deluge) day 
(which incidentally was fine) ,the Conserv- 
ative Evening Standard’s male represent- 
ative at Ascot described as follows for 
readers who include most of the peerage 
what seemed to him to be the actual mode 
this year: “A tight-fitting bodice of trans- 
parent muslin with a skirt which may be 
made in one of two ways: either it is a 
mass of narrow frills from waist to hem or 
is gathered at the waist and flows outward, 
measuring goodness knows how many 
yards in circumference around the feet. 

“The idea was repeated with variations 
in blue or delicate green, like lettuce, 
which, alongside a pink frock, gave the 
effect of a salmon salad.” 


Snowden’s Waterloo 


Such language as has rarely sullied 
British Parliamentary debate was heard in 
an angry, sired and sleepy House of 
Commons last week when crippled but in- 
domitable Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden forced Parliament to sit 
continuously for 21 hr. 48 min.—at an 
estimated cost of £250 ($1,215) for un- 
wonted lighting and overtime pay to at- 
tendants. From start to finish the grueling 
debate was a snarling match between Mr. 
Snowden and his bellicose predecessor as 
Chancellor, famed Winston (“Winnie”) 
Churchill. 

Assembling at 2:45 p. m. the House be- 
gan to debate Clause 17 of Mr. Snowden’s 
budget (Time, April 21). At 12:30 a. m. 
that night Mr. Churchill, weary from his 
hours of onslaught, snarled: “How much 
longer does the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intend to keep this House in 
session’ 

With a sly grin, Mr. Snowden accepted 
the challenge: “We have been in session 
now nine hours and haye finished one 
clause,” said he. “The sitting will con- 
tinue until we have dealt with mine more 
clauses, until we reach Clause 27.” 

“All this debating has taken place,” 
shouted Mr. Churchill, “because the right 
honorable gentleman wants to show that 
whatever he puts into a finance bill must 
be rammed through regardless of the cost 
to the house or to the party of which he 
is a prominent feature, if not always a 
bright ornament.” The Chancellor made 





no reply, sat white and stern as Conserva- 
tives booed, Laborites cheered and Lady 
Cynthia Mosley, M. P. went out for a 
large cushion, brought it back into the 
House, lay down on a bench and ostenta- 
tiously went to sleep. (Her husband, Sir 
Oswald, resigned from the Cabinet after 





WINSTON CHURCHILL, M. P. 


His proposal: an arena for tycoons. 


quarrelling with Chancellor Snowden— 
Time, June 2.) As the bitter night wore 
on members of all parties sprawled and 
snored on their benches, awakened once 
by a sudden clap of thunder, roused oc- 
casionally by party whips to speak a 
needed word. The whips at last became so 
frantic as to stir up members slumbering 
in the lobbies by piping on police whistles. 

Again and again Mr. Churchill moved 
to “report progress” (7. e. to adjourn) 
and getting no response from the Chancel- 
lor, spat out as he reiterated his proposal: 
“T hope that the Honorable Gentleman 
will indicate that he accepts this motion 
if only by a grunt!” 

When Mr. Snowden only pursed his 
bloodless lips the tighter, Mr. Churchill 
complained to the Speaker that “the 
Chancellor is treating this House with 
insolence and offensiveness—I may say 
with supremely. insolent indifference and 
contempt!” 

Grinning once more as he saw another 
opening the Chancellor snarled back, “I 
have been charged with treating His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition with con- 
tempt. On the contrary, I have done my 
best to conceal and hide my contempt!” 


This adder sting touched off Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, be-monocled, correct and 
supremely supercilious Peace Prizeman 
(1926), whilom British Foreign Minister. 
Wagging a bony forefinger at the Chancel- 
lor he cried in shocked protest: ‘That re- 
mark in its tone and temper stands alone 
in the records of the House! The Right 
Honorable Gentleman is always ready to 
impute motives of such a character to the 
opposition and he has caused 300 gentle- 
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men to sit up all night, not to do business, 
but for his own satisfaction.” 

About this time a smell of frying bacon 
from the Parliamentary kitchen permeated 
the House, and so many members rushed 
out to breakfast that only desperate efforts 
by the whips maintained a quorum (40). 
With all but inhuman perseverance Mr. 
Snowden sat on, ignoring breakfast time, 
snarling through the long, hot morning, still 
relentless as noon approached and passed. 
Suddenly Mr. Churchill challenged on a 
minor issue, demanded a division (vote). 
In this emergency no tellers could be 
found. They had sneaked out to lunch. 
Triumphantly Snowden-baiter Churchill 
moved adjournment in this “emergency” 
and the Chancellor was forced to yield, 
sour-faced. As he left the Government 
Bench, triumphant Winnie Churchill 
shouted mockingly: “Snowden, you have 
met your Waterloo!” 

Only female M. P. to sit through the 
entire afternoon, night and morning de- 
bate was Miss Ethel Bentham (Laborite). 
After less than two hours’ recess, the 
House convened again as the Committee of 
Supply, voted down a motion by Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain to censure the Govern- 
ment for failing to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. In the stodgy debate which followed 
(but got nowhere), Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald announced that, on the basis of a 
proposal by Liberal Leader David Lloyd 
George, ‘the Liberal and Labor parties will 
pool their “best brains” in a conference to 
devise “work schemes.” Efforts had been 
made to induce the Conservatives into this 
conference, and to label unemployment 
before the House as “‘a non-partisan issue,” 
but Conservative Leader Stanley Baldwin 
shrewdly abstained from entanglement. 

As usual dynamic Mr. Churchill had his 
say on unemployment—though not in the 
House of Commons. Rushing out to lec- 
ture at Oxford, bleary-eyed from loss of 
sleep, he proposed the creation of an 
“Economic Parliament.” 

“Parliament would be well advised,” he 
lectured, pounding the rostrum, “‘to create 
a body subordinate to itself to assist in 
its deliberations to the utmost. The spec- 
tacle of economic subordinates debating 
day after day with a fearless detachment 
from public opinion all the most disputed 
questions of finance and trade and reach- 
ing conclusions by voting would be an in- 
novation, but an innovation which could 
easily be embraced by our flexible con- 
stitutional system!” 

In the U. S. such an economic parlia- 
ment or congress might give Henry Ford 
or Samuel Insull, for example, a forum in 
which to argue before the nation what 
should be done with Muscle Shoals. In 
England a quite informal advisory council 
created by James Ramsay MacDonald 
(Time, Feb. 24) and including such 
tycoons as Sir John Cadman (Chairman, 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co.), Sir Josiah Stamp 
(a Bank of England boardmember) has 
been debating the Empire’s economic prob- 
lems, but on the quiet and without voting. 
What combat-loving Mr. Churchill seems 
to want is an economic arena in which 
tycoon will snarl at tycoon. Politician that 
he is, Mr. Churchill qualified his scheme by 


suggesting that members of the Economic 
Parliament should all be M. P.’s chosen by 
Parliament proper for their “high technical 
and business qualifications.’”” Mr. Church- 
ill indicated his belief that about one 
fifth of his Parliamentary colleagues pos- 
sess these “high qualifications” and could 
be safely drafted (together with himself, 
no doubt) into the Economic Parliament. 





eo 
P. Toms Vexed 


Small but shrewd St. Albans tailed in 
last week behind the numerous English 
towns and cities which are raising funds 
for charity this summer by aping Coven- 
try’s famed Lady Godiva Procession & 
Carnival (Time, June 16). 

At Coventry charitable Peeping Toms 
get for their money the following eyeful: 
1) One large white’horse; 2) One pair of 
pink tights (blanket-thick); 3) One enor- 
mous wig of flowing hair sufficient almost 
to enshroud the wearer; 4) One bare-faced 
Coventry girl who sits on the horse, con- 
cealed by tights and wig. Last week P. 
Toms, disgusted by the Coventry swindle, 
swarmed to St. Albans, drawn by this four- 
square, unequivocal guarantee: 

Come one! Come all!! At St. Albans 
for sweet charitee the Lady Godiva will 
ride as God made her! Absolutely as He 
made her!! Come one! Come all!! 

Exactly as advertised Lady Godiva rode 
through St. Albans last week, sticking out 
her pink tongue at the P. Toms. Her hair 
was short. She wore no tights. Each limb 
and contour could be seen—but now and 
then she barked. 

Afterwards, to irate P. Toms the man- 
ager of St. Albans hospital fair adroitly 
explained why he had shown a white fox 
terrier bitch as Lady Godiva. ‘Some other 
towns, now, may not be like St. Albans,” 
said he meaningly, “but our girls—bless 
their sweet hearts—are all good girls! Not 
a one in the whole town would show 
herself in tights and false hair. So’s not 
to disappoint anyone I just named this 
little dog ‘Lady Godiva,’ and I guess you'll 
admit she rode the way God made her, 
except I scrubbed her first.” 


INDIA 


“For Your Majesty” 


After a carefully staged wait of more 
than a month, after keying world expec- 
tation to highest attainable pitch, Sir John 
Simon released last week the final section 
of his famed Report on India (Time_, Jan. 
30, 1928, et seg.), the section containing 
his Commission’s recommendation of 
What Is To Be Done. 

As they ruffled the 344 pages of this 
crisp, blue-bound volume, most observers 
wondered how much the Simon Commis- 
sion had been influenced by St. Gandhi’s 
spectacular campaign for independence 
(Tim_E, Jan. 6, et seg.). They found Sir 
John’s own characteristic answer in his last 
section—section 369 of Part Twelve, the 
one ending, “All of which we submit for 
Your Majesty’s gracious consideration.” 
It opens magnificently thus: 

“In writing this Report we have made 
no allusion to the events of the last few 


months in India, In fact, the whole of 
our principal recommendations were 
arrived at and unanimously agreed upon 
before the events occurred. We have not 
altered a line of our report on that 
account.” 

Suppress Dyarchy, Evoke Federa- 
tion. Despite their pretense that ‘the crisis 
created by St. Gandhi did not exist, the 
Simon commissioners show both adapta- 
bility and energy of thought. They advise 
three major steps: 

1) The system of provincial government 
called Dyarchy (the “reserving” of certain 
phases of government to the British, while 
others are entrusted to native adminis- 
trators) must be abolished. 

2) By a lengthy process of development 
(for which the Commission is careful to 
set no time limit), let the various prov- 
inces of British India assume the form of 
States under a broad and flexible Federal 
constitution. Eventually the native states 
of India (at the pleasure of their rajahs 
and maharajahs) would be expected to 
join the Indian federation. 

3) As predicted fortnight ago, the Com- 
mission recommends that Burma be sepa- 
rated at once from India proper and pursue 
its destiny under a British Governor re- 
sponsible not to the Viceroy of India but 
to the King-Emperor. 

Emergency Measures. As in the case 
of most concessions by masters to subject 
peoples, the Simon report contains qualifi- 
cations such that the Viceroy and his sub- 
ordinate governors could “in cases of 
emergency” resume substantially their 





Sir JoHN SIMON 
.. « left Gandhi out of the picture. 


present powers and put down such a move- 
ment as St. Gandhi’s by the sword. 

On the other hand the report does not 
in fact smell of “British hypocrisy” though 
angry Indians are sure to proclaim a 
veritable stench. Startling and definitely 
courageous is the proposal that the police 
—always the subject most rigidly ‘‘re- 
served” to British administration under 
Dyarchy—shall now be placed within the 
scope of native officialdom. Today the 
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governor of a province may not appoint 
a native as his minister of police, but 
under the Commission’s plan he could, and 
as time passed he would gradually be 
expected and fknally forced by public 
opinion to appoint a native. 

Realizing fully that this subject (Police) 
is “the very focus of controversy,” the 
Commissioners, after prolonged hemming 
and hawing, finally take the plunge. They 
declare: “If Police continues to be a 
reserved subject, this naturally means that 
Dyarchy continues,” and Dyarchy is stig- 
matized as nothing less than a “standing 
challenge” to “exaggerated [native] hos- 
tility.” 

The Viceroy and The Army. In the 
provinces (future states) abolition of 
Dyarchy is expected to soothe native opin- 
ion and admit native statesmen to all 
ministries of the government. Eventually 
then, the Indian federation would be made 
up of locally self-governed states. But at 
the top of the whole pyramid the Viceroy 
must remain supreme, strong in his com- 
mand of the army. 

“There must be in India a power which 
can step in and save the situation,” says 
the Commission, adding that “situations” 
to be saved may include epidemics and 
plagues. Control of the army is thus to 
be “reserved,” but by a refinement of 
language such reservation is not perpetua- 
tion of Dyarchy, because Dyarchy has 
always applied solely to provincial matters, 
whereas the army is, ational. 

Here the Commissioners were obviously 
afraid to take the plunge. “The control 
and direction of (the) army,” says their 
Report with absolute finality, “must rest 
in the hands of agents of the Imperial 
Government,” but it is “hoped” that some 
day natives may be privileged to sit upon 
a purely advisory “committee on army 
affairs . . . for the purpose of discussing 
. . . keeping in touch . . . etc.” 

Significance. Plainly the Simon Re- 

port is an absolute denial of St. Gandhi’s 
demand for Independence, and offers no 
more than a distant hope of dominion 
status. Although permeated with good- 
will (not mere’ condescension) it has an 
underlying note of pessimism, fruit of its 
members’ struggles to deal with facts and 
figures almost too gigantic to be grasped. 
Example: the Commission deplores that 
‘only 2.8% of the population of British 
India are enfranchised to vote for mem- 
bers of the provincial councils, and views 
not without sympathy the Gandhite de- 
mand for 100% enfranchisement of all 
adults before the next election. But— 
practically speaking—what would this 
mean? It would mean “placing over 100 
million [new] names on the register.” This 
is too staggering an order for Sir John 
Simon and colleagues. They recommend 
extending the adult franchise in British 
India from 2.8 % not to 100%, but to 10% 
of the population, By and large the whole 
Report is a 10% affair, sure to anger 
Indian moderates (20%) and to render 
Gandhites (100%,) blue-purple with dis- 
gruntled rage. 

“Selfish Government.” Aside from 
the fact that Bombay police bruised and 
bashed some 500 non-violent Gandhites, 


the week in India was unexciting. Ap- 
proached in his jail near Poona by an 
emissary of James Ramsay MacDonald 
with terms of compromise, St. Gandhi 
cocked his bird-like head and listened. 
Rejecting the terms (secret) he denounced 
“the selfishness of the British Govern- 
ment,” demanded as the first and minimum 
price of peace complete self-rule for India. 


MALTA 
“Erastian!” 

In Vatican City last week the Secretariat 
of State of His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
issued their White Book in reply to the 
British Blue Book on Malta (Time, June 
16 and 23). In effect the Anglo-Papal 
quarrel has simmered down to this: 

Granting, as both parties do, that many 
a Roman Catholic priest in Malta told his 
flock that to vote in a certain way would 





Pius XI 


Britain’s Minister withdrew. 


be a “mortal sin’”* (for which absolution 
would be refused), does this constitute 
interference by the clergy in political 
affairs? 

“Ves!” declared the British Blue Book: 
There can be no doubt that the clergy 
told the people not to vote for Prime Min- 
ister Baron Strickland or his Party, and 
that was bare-faced political interference 
which justified postponement of the Mal- 
tese Parliamentary elections. 

“No!” rejoined the Vatican’s White 
Book last week: The clergy never urged 
the people to deny their vote to Lord 
Strickland’s or any other party, but the 
flock were warned not to vote for men 
whose attitude toward religion has been 
harmful in the past and may again be so 
in the future. Far from meddling in poli- 
tics the Catholic Church was defending 
religion. 

*More cautious than many of these priests, 
the Archbishops of Malta and Gozo declared 
in their joint pastoral letter (Time, June 16) 
that it would be a “grave sin’? and the Vati- 
can’s White Book says that priests who ex- 
ceeded this limit have been “recalled.” 


“Even a superficial examination of the 
facts,” says the Vatican White Book, “is 
sufficient to show Lord Strickland’s Eras- 
tian mentality and policy.” 

Informed by a Daily Mail reporter in 
London that he had been called an “Eras- 
tian,” Baron Strickland (who hurried to 
England a fortnight ago to consult with 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald) ap- 
peared grossly insulted. Being a Catholic 
himself, he knows what it means to be 
called an “Erastian.”* 

“As to criticism of my ‘Erastian men- 
tality,” said he, “I certainly admit no 
supremacy of the Church in any save re- 
ligious matters. You may call me by what 
name you like. The Maltese situation is 
not merely a religious one. It goes far 
deeper than that. It is an international 
one. 

As a result of the Maltese friction Great 
Britain’s diplomatic Minister at the Holy 
See was withdrawn. Deadlock was com- 
plete. Replying to a question in the House 
of Commons last week, Scotch Presbyte 
rian Prime Minister MacDonald said: 
“We are perfectly prepared, so far as the 
Government’s relations with the Vatican 
are concerned, to leave the matter where 
It 1s. 


PAPAL STATE 

Car of Thespis 

Once more Pope Pius XI’s loyal Count 
Dalla Torre, editor of Osservatore Romano 
rushed into the breach last week and at- 
tacked the Fascist Party. Cause of the 
quarrel: the perambulating Fascist theatre, 
grandiloquently known as “Car of Thes- 
pis.” From distant Sardinia word reached 
the Vatican last week that the Car of 
Thespis was not only performing the 
works of bald, exotic Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
anathema to good Catholics, but that 
the Fascist players had added insult to 
injury by playing Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
La Figlia di Jorio (Jorio’s Daughter) 
on the most holy Feast of the Body of 
Christ, Corpus Christi, a legal holiday in 
all Latin countries. 


Bitterly Osservatore Romano pointed 
out that this was not the first time that 
the Car of Thespis had offended. They 
had opened their second summer season 
in Rome itself with this same play, despite 
the fact that the Vatican Concordat ex- 
pressly provided that the Fascist siate 
would allow nothing to occur in Rome to 
injure its position as the home of Catholi- 
cism. Present at this heretical performance, 
and publicly applauding was none less than 
Il Duce himself. 

*Thomas Erastus, German-Swiss 16th cen- 
tury physician and theologian, held doctrines 
which are variously interpreted, but always by 
the Catholic Church to the effect that he advo- 
cated supremacy of the State in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Lay commentators have contended that 
the “affairs” in which he advocated supremacy 
of the State were not primarily ‘‘ecclesiastical’’ 
but political, including as they did the infliction 
of “pains and penalties.” Erastus further flatly 
differed from the Church by denying that ex- 
communication is a Divine ordinance, and this 
of course, although not applicable to the present 
Maltese controversy, is sufficient to make ‘“Eras- 
tian” as odious a term on Catholic lips as is 
“Papist’’ in such arch-Protestant communities 
as Northern Ireland. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





SOUTH AFRICA - 


Beginning of Secession? 

Hots wisps of fire & brimstone oratory 
sulphured the news from Capetown last 
week. It appeared that South Africa’s two 
greatest statesmen had been pitchforking 
at each other in Parliament on an issue 
which vitally concerns the whole Empire: 
Does Dominion Status include the Right 
of Secession? 

Just back from a visit ‘‘up above” which 
included London and New York former 
Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts 
angered and astonished a majority of the 
Union of South Africa’s House of Assem- 
bly (Lower House) when he told them 
without mincing that they cannot secede 
from the Empire without the consent of 
Great Britain and every other Dominion. 
If the Union of South Africa were com- 
petent to secede, he warned, then “Ireland 
would be competent to abolish the King- 
ship [of George V in Ireland] or to sub- 
titute another Royal House, and the result 
would tend inevitably to the disruption 
of the Empire. 

“We have had the question of secession 
before us here in South Africa,” concluded 
General Smuts suavely, “but that question 
has now been eliminated.” 

“Tf what you say is right,” shouted Min- 
ister of Finance N. C. Havenga, white with 
anger, “this is not the end of secession but 
it may well be the beginning of it!” 


Shouldering his way to Mr. Havenga’s 
side came the Prime Minister, General 
Hon. James Barry Munnik Hertzog, bitter 
foe of General Smuts. The Constitution 
of General Hertzog’s violent Nationalist 
Party used to contain a demand that Great 
Britain recognize the Right of Secession. 
This was stricken out only after the Im- 
perial Conference at London in 1926 had 
invented what is called “Dominion 
Status”’* (Time, Nov. 1, 1926, e¢ seq.). 
Returning to Capetown after the Confer- 
ence, the Prime Minister announced that 
Dominion Status includes the Right of 
Secession, and secure in this right South 
Africanders have been content not to use 
it. Squaring himself before the House, 
conscious that there will be another Im- 
perial Conference within a few months at 
London, General Hertzog fairly roared at 
General Smuts: 

“The Right of Secession of any Domin- 
ion is nothing less than the foundation 
stone, the very test, of its independence 
and freedom. Any Dominion which gives 
up its right of secession or acknowledges 
that it has no right to secede has no right 
to talk of freedom.” 


The agitated House then passed an 
amendment recording that South Africa 
accepts the Imperial Conference Declara- 

*Quoth the Conference: ‘‘The position and 
mutual relations of the group of self-governing 
communities composed of Great Britain and the 
Dominions may be readily defined. They are 
autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status and in no way sub- 
ordinate one to the other in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


tion of 1926 solely in the sense that Do- 
minion Status includes the Right of 
Secession. Academic though even so 
acrimonious a debate may seem, it is of 
burning importance and vital bearing on 
the Indian question. St. Gandhi has re- 
jected all tentative offers of Dominion 
Status on the ground that in the form 
Great Britain would be prepared to offer 
it to India it would not include the Right 
of Secession. Therefore he launched his 
movement for Independence. If South 
Africa now establishes that all Dominions 
do and must have the right to secede, then 
what becomes of Sir John Simon’s report 
and the promises of the Viceroy, both 
committing Englishmen to the goal of 
Dominion Status for India? Thus far 





Gen. J. Barry MuNNIK HERTz0G 


To him, Secession is the seed of Liberty. 


this mealy-mouthed phrase has been mere 
pap for Dominions full of lecal pride but 
with no real wish to secede—most Cana- 
dians will freely deny that they have the 
right to do so and all Englishmen will 
agree. Nobody really knows what “Do- 
minion Status” means, but last week 
daughter South Africa was trying her best 
to make it mean something as distasteful 
and troublesome as possible to Mother 


Britain. 
SPAIN 


Spanish Custom 

One broiling Barcelona day last week 
30,000 children marshaled by hundreds of 
priests gathered for an open air prayer 
festival at which it is a local custom to 
pray masked. Many and many a child 
sneaked off the sweltering mask during 
the long prayer, but all remained devoutly 
motionless kneeling under a grilling sun. 
When the prayer ended 28,000 tots rose 
and prepared to march away but 2,000 
continued to kneel as though stupefied or 
paralyzed in the attitude of adoration. 
Doctors pronounced them — sunstruck. 
Several hundred had to be rushed to hos- 
pitals, all were expected to recover. 


FRANCE 


Tardieu’s Accelerator 


In France (almost the only great nation 
not burdened by unemployment) far- 
sighted, go-getting Prime Minister André 
Tardieu last week presented the Chamber 
of Deputies Finance Committee with a 
broad, comprehensive Five-Year Plan of 
Public Works. e 


When murmurs rose against the “stag- 
gering estimated cost” (17 billion francs, 
or $666,400,000), dynamic M. Tardieu 
leaned bristling from the tribune. “Un- 
employment is coming in this country be- 
fore the end of the year, Messieurs,” he 
cried, “unless you accelerate the tempo 
of national industry! . . . It is high time 
that these projects be launched if France 
is not to face a period of unemployment 
like her neighbors!” 


Observers could not recall another recent 
instance in which the Chief Executive of a 
state still brilliantly prosperous has an- 
nounced im advance a national program 
for rainy days to come. 


GERMANY 
Sty 


Gruff old President Paul von Hinden- 
burg gurgled and thundered in terrifying 
fashion last week, according to reports 
from his summer Red House at Neudeck. 
Chancellor Heinrich Briining had just 
come out from Berlin in hang-dog fashion, 
admitted that the Budget was in chaos, 
presented the resignation of Finance Min- 
ister Paul Moldenhauer. 

Inept Professor Moldenhauer estimated 
when he brought the Budget in that it 
would exactly balance. Last week he dis- 
covered instead a deficit of $178,800,000. 
Members of the Briining Government, a 
“Cabinet of Nobodies,” know well enough 
that their tenure of power is dependent on 
the will and prestige of HINDENBURG. 
Sheepishly in the Red House the Chancel- 
lor was understood to have proposed that 
Germany's famed “Iron Man,” Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, recently Director of the 
‘Reichsbank, should be made Finance Min- 
ister. 

This amounted to suggesting that the 
Government run to cover, hide behind the 
long black skirts of Dr. Schacht’s frock 
coat. Such a plan did not please HIN- 
DENBURG. Wrathfully he told Herr 
Briining to take the Finance Ministry him- 
self, bade him clean out a sty of ineptitude 
which he should have smelled and disin- 
fected long ago. 

In Berlin the chastened Prime Minister 
was expected, after recovering his aplomb, 
to insist upon passing the Finance Ministry 
on to someone else. 

During these crucial moments last week, 
Vice-President Siegfried Vonkardorff rose 
before the Reichstag and sternly requested 
all members to cease sitting without their 
coats to avoid lowering the dignity of that 
body. Solemnly did the members debate 
whether a temperature of 88° justified 
their making themselves comfortable, de- 
cided in the negative. 
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SWEDEN 
Last of the Brahes 


Many. a Swede mourned last week the 
passing of Magnus, last of the Counts of 
Brahe. To honor properly the total ex- 
tinction.of a great name three Swedish 
dignitaries in funeral frock coats and top- 
pers climbed into a teetering rowboat and 
rowed out to the middle of a lake. 

For half a millennium the Kings of 
Sweden have been loyally served by the 
House of Brahe. Per Brahe, third of the 
Swedish Brahes, married a sister of King 
Gustaf Vasa, “‘father of modern Sweden,” 
in the early 16th century. His grandson, 
Per Brahe the Younger was Governor 
General of Finland. In 1632 Nils Brahe, 
of the “Blue Brigade,” died with King 
Gustavus Adolphus in the Battle of Liit- 
zen. 

Magnus, last’ of the Counts of Brahe, 
died at his castle of Skokloster. To his 
funeral came Sweden’s King, Crown 
Prince, Prime Minister and a delegation of 
Swedish nobles. With bowed heads nobles 
and peasants stood in the ancient chapel 
of Castle Skokloster while Archbishop 
Séderblom of Stockholm read the funeral 
service. Came a pause. Then up to the 
coffin strede Sweden’s brawny Master of 
Heraldry. With a dramatic gesture he 
seized the ancient black-winged wooden 
escutcheon of the Brahe family, broke it 
in two across the coffin as a sign that no 
Swede will ever bear those arms again. 
Last to leave the crypt was Archbishop 
Séderblom. He locked for the last time 
the ancient iron doors on the last of the 
Brahes.* 

Then came the most important part of 
the ceremony. Clutching the ancient key 
in his black-cotton-gloved hand, Arch- 
bishop Sdéderblom walked to the edge of 
the nearby lake, stepped gingerly in the 
stern-sheets of the very small rowboat and 
sat down next to Count Magnus’ nephew, 
Baron Friedrich von Essen (no Brahe, but 
heir to the Brahe estates). The silk-hatted, 
saturnine -Majordomo of Castle Skokloster 


*More ancient Scandinavians would have laid 
the dead noble, with his arms and funeral trap- 
pings, upon a funeral barge which then would 
have been fired, set adrift. 


took the oars. While Sweden’s King 
watched from the shore, Bishop, Baron 
and Majordomo rowed to the middle of 
the lake and plop went the key. 


MEXICO 
“Morelos Divorces” 

Many a divorced U. S. citizen who be- 
came single in the Mexican State of More- 
los has been wondering recently “But am 
I divorced?,” tormenting himself or her- 
self (in case of having married again) with 
the dreadful questions, “Am I a bigamist? 
Can they put me in jail? 

Daily the suave Mexicans who work 
the “Morelos racket” in the U. S. have 
tried to soothe irate clients, threatening 
clients, clients who pushed into their 
offices and had hysterics. Reason: The 
Supreme Court of Mexico recently de- 
clared null and void the Puente Code or 
Divorce Law of Morelos which was 
promulgated in 1927 by Provisional 
Governor Ambrosia Puente without being 
approved by the State Legislature. 

In a hurry-up session last week the 
present duly-elected State Legislature of 
Morelos rushed through a bill legalizing 
all acts of Provisional Governors in More- 
los from 1917 to 1930, including of course 
the Puente Code. According to the 
original opinion handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Mexico this action 
renders Morelos divorces legal in Mexico 
at least. 

Most U. S. couples who separate by a 
“Mexican divorce” agree privately that 
neither will contest it in the U. S. courts. 
So long as they keep this agreement their 
position is apparently impregnable. 

—— 


Y 


More Mexicans 


Thumping proud was Mexico City last 
week. Census returns (unofficial) showed 
that she has gained more than a quarter in 
size during the past nine years, ranks 
nearly in the million class, just above 
Cleveland (sixth U. S. city) and just 
below Los Angeles (U. S. fifth). 

The report was that Mexicans number 
16,404,030 (2,095,277 more than at the 
last Mexican census in 1921). 








American Swedish News Exchange 


Mayorpomo, BisHop, BARON 
Plop went the key. 


JAPAN 
Whiskey &. Secrets 


By command of the Sublime Emperor 
Hirohito, bespectacled “Son of Heaven,” 
a gift which gurgled was despatched to 
the home of onetime Prime Minister 
Reijiro Wakatsuki last week immediately 
after his return from London where he 
was Chief Delegate of Japan at the Naval 
Conference (Time, Jan. 27, et seq.). 


The Imperial Gift: A 20-gallon cask of 
Japanese saké.* 

Significance: According to the Imperial 
Chamberlain, the Sun of Heaven thus 
signified “‘general approbation of the Chief 
Delegate’s labors.” — Patriots recalled that 
Mr. Wakatsuki carried, with him from 
Japan to England across the dry U. S. 20 
jolly little kegs of saké, though at the 
Conference he often diplomatically drank 
Scotch and occasionally Irish. 

Acclaimed by a madly cheering throng 
of 15,000 when he landed at Kobe last 
week, Mr. Wakatsuki remained imperturb- 
able, poker-faced, told ship-news reporters 
crisply that he would take no part in the 
current Japanese political squabble over 
whether the Treaty should ever have been 
signed or, having been signed, should now 
be ratified (Trme, June 2). “I wish to 
emphasize that I had nothing to do with 
the Japanese Government’s decision to 
sign the Treaty, nor sball I have anything 
to do with its final ratification by the 
Privy Council,” were almost the Chief 
Delegate’s first words, and he added posi- 
tively: ““My task was to help make the 
Treaty. I have finished. The Treaty is 
made.” 

In his report to the Cabinet at Tokyo 
(two days later) Mr. Wakatsuki revealed 
not a few secrets of how the Treaty was 
negotiated—secrets which the U. S. Senate 
has tried and failed to get. As quoted in 
part by an official Government release, 
Reporter Wakatsuki said: 

“We had little to do with France and 
italy at London. Great Britain and the 
United States had reached a previous un- 
derstanding, and the only question remain- 
ing to be settled between them was whether 
the United States should have 23 or 18 
large cruisers. 

“Whatever negotiations the Japanese 
delegates had with the United States were 
immediately reported to the British dele- 
gation, and the American delegates often 
had the British state the American de- 
mands. This method of negotiation placed 
Japan in anything but an advantageous 
position.” 

Thus Japan’s Chief Delegate confirmed 
rumors current at the time of the Con- 
ference that Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson leaned heavily on British 
diplomats and that all major feats of state- 
craft were performed by Messrs. Hoover 
and MacDonald before the Conference 
opened. From further remarks of Mr. 
Wakatsuki in Tokyo last weék it appeared 

*A yellowish-white liquid which, as Japanese 
scientists ingeniously say ‘stands midway be- 
tween wine and beer.’”’ Usual alcoholic strength 
12 to 15%. The 60,000,000 Japanese drink 


150,000,000 gallons of saké yearly. Like gin, 
saké contains a dash of glycerin. 
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MODERN PLANTS PAY DIVIDENDS 








Swept aside are the old methods of man- 
ufacture! Out go mossy, antiquated ideas 
and facilities! Progress will not tolerate 
obsolescence! 

Business cannot blink at facts. Competi- 
tion is forcing a show-down...and those 
manufacturers with obsolete plants, meth- 
ods and equipment that were “good enough” 
even a few years ago, find themselves in a 
serious predicament today. But, with a 
knowledge of what will transpire if condi- 
tions are not remedied, progressive business 





LARGE UNOBSTRUCTED WORKING AREAS 
. such as used in assembly of transport planes 


executives are laying plans for moderniza- 
tion. ..are pushing through construction 
programs that call for well designed, 
strategically located plants and warehouses. 


Straight Line to the Fore 


Most important of all phases of this 
development is the scrapping of obsolete, 
poorly laid out plants to make room for 
the newer types which provide the benefits 
of straight line production. Single story 
plants, literally with receiving room for raw 
materials at one end and shipping platform 
for finished goods at the other, and in 
between a marvelously speedy and econom- 
ical production layout. . . these are the plants 
that many manufacturers are constructing 
today. Others, with conditions favorable, 
are adopting the gravity production system 

. starting primary operations on upper 
floors and shipping the finished product 
at ground level. 


Plants Important Factor 


The Austin Company, international 
engineers and builders, has been selected 
by scores of manufacturers in every line 
of industry, to assume the responsibility of 
designing, constructing and equipping 
plants and warehouses that will aid in the 
rapid production and economical distribu- 
tion so necessary in keeping ahead of 
competition. 

They are modern plants that Austin is 


creating . . . plants with floor plans which 
permit unusual and varied straight line pro- 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


duction arrangements... plants with re- 
markable cross sections that provide over- 
head handling by conveyors and monorail 
systems to save floor space... plants with 
large unobstructed working areas such as 
are utilized for assembly of large transport 
airplanes. 

Austin can design, build and equip a 1930 
model plant for you. ..one that will, by its 
efficient layout, be thoroughly up-to-date 
for many years to come. . .one that will pro- 
vide the benefits of straight line production 
and aid you in earning greater dividends. 

In some Austin designs only one interior 
column is used to every 4,000 square feet 
of floor space. Arrangements can be made 
for accommodating crane runways of any 
capacity. Austin also specializes in re-in- 
forced concrete and mill type construction, 
and is prepared to name early completion 
dates, no matter what type is desired by 
the client. 


Riveted or Welded 


Austin buildings may be of riveted or 
welded steel, as the client may prefer, and 
the costs are comparative. Austin is one of 
the pioneers in the welding of steel buildings 
and recently announced welded steel as a 
regular part of its complete service at a 
cost comparable, for the first time in history, 
to the cost of riveted steel construction. 

Ultra-modern and highly attractive from 
an architectural standpoint, Austin designs 
breathe progressiveness, sound character, 
and substantiability. Such features as rug- 
ged concrete floors and foundations; heavy 
steel sash; good grade of brick; high quali- 
ty roof deck; up-to-date lighting, heating, 
plumbing and ventilating equipment make 





1930 MoDEL PLANT 
where efficient layout aids in earning dividends 


Austin construction still more desirable to 
those who build with an eye to the future. 


Quick Completion 


Austin’s well-known speed will place you 
in production weeks in advance of the time 
ordinarily required. Austin will guarantee 
to design, build, and equip a plant contain- 
ing 100,000 sq. ft. in 60 working days under 
a Bonus and Penalty Clause if desired. 

Maximum value per dollar invested is 
assured under The Austin Method of Undi- 
vided Responsibility which includes design, 
construction, and equipment, by one organ- 
ization, under one contract; which guaran- 
tees in advance low total cost, time of 
completion with bonus and penalty clause, 
and quality of workmanship and materials. 
Helpful suggestions, approximate costs 
and additional information will be promptly 
furnished for any type of project you con- 
template anywhere. 


No obligation, of course—why not now? 





WELL DESIGNED, STRATEGICALLY LOCATED PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES 
The programs of many leading manufacturers provide for the replacement of obsolete plants 
and warehouses with modern, up-to-date facilities 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St. Louis. Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


. project containing .... 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.”’ 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Individual .......... 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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that Senator Reed of Pennsylvania was 
not the man who brought the Japanese— 
to whom he was assigned—around. The 
Chief Delegate said that after his sub- 
ordinate, Ambassador Matsudaira, and 
Senator Reed had become deadlocked he, 
Reijiro Wakatsuki, went over their heads 
to James Ramsay MacDonald and reached 
the final compromise. 


CHINA 


Silver Suns 

The money men at China’s new $5,000,- 
ooo U. S.-built Shanghai Mint (Time, 
June 23) announced last week the silver 
sun, a new coin worth 4o¢ in U. S. gold 
which will soon be struck to replace the 
“Shanghai dollar.” 

One sun will equal 100 Chinese cents. 
Suns, half-suns and 20-cent pieces will be 
struck in silver, ten- and five-cent pieces 
in nickel, one-cent pieces in copper. 


A 
<— 


Pearls & Sables 

Back in the U.S. from a tour of Chinese 
famine areas, Grover Clark, prominent in 
the U. S. colony for more than a decade, 
former editor of the Peking Leader re- 
ported last week that in the past year 
5,000,000 Chinese have starved to death. 
He predicted that 2,000,000 more will die 
of starvation during the Summer. 

With the Red Cross refusing aid, with 
the U. S. China Famine Relief Fund 
$1,400,000 short of its $2,000,000 quota, 
Chinese themselves are contributing 75% 
of what is being spent on Chinese famine 
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International 
Henry P’vu-y1 
. turned his jewel box upside down. 


relief. Major Chinese contributor last 
week was a lean young man whose eyes 
used to be weak, and who was only a small 
boy when the Revolution of 1911 forced 
him to abdicate as Emperor of China. 
His heart wrung by reports of starva- 
tion and suffering, “Emperor” Hsuan Tung 
who now modestly calls himself Mr. Henry 
P’u-yi searched for a famine relief gift 
among the remnants of the Manchu Treas- 


ure which now comprise his small fortune. 
Rummaging, he found some antique Ch’ien 
Lung sables, perfectly preserved, fabu- 
lously prized in China. Turning his jewel 
box upside down, generous Henry counted 
out 800 pearls from the dwindling hoard. 
By a trusty messenger the Imperial pearls 
and Imperial sables were despatched ‘“‘with 
Mr. Henry P’u-yi’s compliments” to the 
chief Peking agency of native famine 
relief, the great vernacular newspaper He 
Ta Kung Pao. 


Lotus & Lead 

Governor Liu Huan-yen of Kwangsi 
Province went out for a stroll in his garden 
one evening last week, followed as usual 
by his bodyguard. As the Governor 
stooped to admire the moonlike beauty 
of a lotus blossom, a shot rang out. Down 
he crumpled in the garden path mortally 
wounded, died later in hospital. 

“The shot came from over the wall,” 
said the lotus-loving Governor’s body- 
guard, but when it was pointed out that 
his rifle was warm and contained a dis- 
charged cartridge, he accepted the situa- 
tion philosophically enough. “I shot the 
Governor,’ he said simply, “because a 
man gave me money to shoot the Gover- 
nor. I am a poor soldier. I needed the 
money.” 


<¢ 











Classic Comets 

Exactly like comets are Chinese War 
Lords, here in a halo of gore and glory one 
day, gone next week into uttermost limbo, 
then back again after several years with 
brilliance undimmed, braggadocio re- 
doubled. Last week from the limbo of a 
remote Buddhist monastery in Tibet there 
returned to the everlasting Chinese fray 
Comet Wu Pei-fu, the “Scholar War 
Lord.” 

In his day Comet Wu has of course 
captured Peking (Time, May 3, 1926)— 
indeed one is hardly a real “War Lord” in 
China until one has captured Peking, pref- 
erably several times. Absolutely nothing 
was known last week of the strength or 
nature of the forces with which Comet Wu 
suddenly appeared on the Yangtsze River 
in central China. As usual the “Scholar 
War Lord” heralded his approach with an 
exquisitely worded manifesto in purest 
classic script which his mysterious agents 
distributed to diplomatic representatives 
of the Great Powers in China: 

“So the people have called me from my 
retirement and I reluctantly return! ... 
Gathering strength as I advance, I will 
save the Nation and restore peace... . 
May the Great Powers accord my Mission 
sympathetic understanding!” 

Such is the grand, authentic manner, 
such are the classic words “reluctance,” 
“strength” and “peace” with which a 
proper Chinese Comet always and inevi- 
tably returns. 

War. Pending the arrival of Marshal 
Wu, his colleagues were engaged as follows 
in their everlasting strife: 

Marshal Yen Hsi-shan carried out his 
threat of last May to seize the customs 
revenues at Tientsin (port of Peking). 
He will continue to pay foreign holders of 
Chinese bonds their lion’s share of the 


receipts, expects to pocket a nice surplus 
of $600,000 per month. 

Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, ally of Yen, 
appeared to have captured the Honan air- 
plane base of his enemies by a surprise 
—a of his famed “Big Sword Cav- 
airy. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, foe of Yen 
and Feng and “President of China” in 











Internaticnal 
Wu Per-ru 


. out of Tibet with a flourish. 


name if not in fact, was reported leading 
his Nanking armies on no less than three 
fronts at once, was rumored to have con- 
tracted gangrene from a wound in the 
arm, was positively declared in Shanghai 
by some of his closest political associates 
to be dead—not that anyone exactly 
believed it. 


LIBERIA 
Palm Whoopee 


“Liberia is not a prohibition country. 
.. . The natives make palm wine. They 
drink it at their fétes and frolics. Natu- 
rally at the time they feel good and make 
whoopee. . . . However I have seen very 
few cases of drunkenness among the 
Liberian people.” 

Thus last week spoke Third Secretary 
Clifton R. Wharton of the U. S. Legation 
at Monrovia, according to an A. N. P.* 
correspondent who interviewed him as he 
arrived in Boston. A thorough-going op- 
timist concerning the Black Republic, 
Secretary Wharton parried questions about 
forced or “slave” labor there, spoke tol- 
erantly of Liberian voodoo customs in 
the interior. 

“Some of their practices,” said he, “are 
in the nature of religious rites. They 
prick their backs and limbs with needles 
and make marks on their bodies to drive 
away ‘bad spirits.’ We take blood tests 
and are inoculated to drive away ‘bad 
health.’ The difference may be a matter 
of name.” 


> 


*Associated Negro Press. 
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You pay 


only once for 


CAST IRON PIPE 


OU may not have 

bought a length of 
pipe in your life. You 
probably never will. 
Why then do you have 
to pay for pipe, any 
kind of pipe, even 
once? 


This is why. When a 


water or gas main installation is put 
down in your city, you and your 
fellow citizens eventually foot the 
bill. Everybody pays, directly or in- 
directly. Property owners pay either 
in higher taxes or increased water 


or gas rates. Rent payers share the 
cost in higher rates and oftentimes, 
in higher rents. 

For installing or replacing water 
and gas mains is a laborious and 
costly undertaking running into 


many thousands and perhaps, mil- 
lions of dollars. It involves tearing 
up and restoring pavements, digging 
and back-filling miles of trenches, 
laying and jointing tons of pipe. 
Such a job once completed and paid 
for should not be done over again 


in your lifetime, and will not, if 
cast iron mains are used. You pay 
only once for cast iron pipe. 


Cast iron is the longest-lived ma- 





terial practicable for underground 
mains. Cast iron pipe lasts a century 
—has lasted two centuries and more. 
The reason is this: Water and gas 
mains of ferrous metal (iron and steel) 


with the exception of cast iron, dis- 


integrate from rust. Cast iron pipe is 
the only ferrous metal pipe practica- 
ble for underground mains that rust 
will not destroy. 

You serve the community and 
your own pocket-book by taking an 


active interest in the kind of pipe 
being laid or to be laid in your city. 


TAT AOR ART ATE EOE RE REIE SE NTE 
Look for the “Q-Check” symbol stenciled in 
white as shown below. It is the registered 
trade mark of The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association and identifies Cast Iron Pipe 


made by the leading pipe founders listed in 
this advertisement, 


Qu 


Copyright 1930, by C. 1. P. R. Ass’n. 


Always look for 
the “Q-check” trade 


mark. Taxpayers, 
city officials and 
engineers who desire 
information regarding 
pipe for water, gas, 
sewers, road culverts 


and industrial needs, 
are invited to write to The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

: ¢:-.¢ 


Cast iron pipe bearing the 
“Q-check” trade mark is obtainable 
from the following leading pipe 
founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N.Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson 
Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Gla- 
morgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N.J.; 


Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 
11 Broadway, New York. 
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MEDICINE 








Hearing 

Sounds are seen and not heard by many 
of those who last week in Manhattan at- 
tended the eleventh annual conference of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. If they cannot 
hear spoken words they can see them by 
reading the speaker’s lips. But the lip- 
readers vocabulary must contain the 
words spoken him. No one can read from 
another’s lips words he does not know.* 
Some two dozen lip-readers held a tourna- 
ment at the conference. But because the 
lip, like the hand, can be quicker than the 
eye, none made perfect scores. “Prohibi- 
tion is a noble experiment” looked like 
“Prohibition is a local experiment.” “Do 





*Until lip-readers complained, silent cinemac- 
tors were wont to mouth irrelevancies, vulgari- 
ties, even Hollywood obscenities before the 
camera. 


you prefer long skirts or short ones” 
looked like “Do you prefer fresh water or 
salt water.” Contest winner was Evelyn 


A. Parry of Manhattan. 


The lip-reading was, however, only a 
sportive interlude in the conference’s seri- 
ous discussion on causes and prevention 
of hearing difficulties. 

Heredity is an important cause of hard- 
ness of hearing or total deafness. Some 
children are born deaf and dumb. Others 
seem to have a “nervous deafness.” Dr. 
Emil Amberg of Detroit noted that this 
“nervous deafness” is “in the upper ranks 
of society much more frequently in fe- 
males than in males. The subjects of it 
are generally of a sallow complexion, of 
a phlegmatic disposition, with a thin, cold 
skin and languid circulation.” 

Deafness has mental effects which 
psychiatrists have hardly investigated. 
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has no fairer adornment than the beau- 
tiful Buckinghem Fountain. Its many sprays 
of water cascade from its central basin 
into a series of larger basins, each of 
delicate pink Georgia Marble, exqui- 
sitely carved. At night, myriads of 
colored lights concealed beneath its 
waters transform its loveliness into a 
fairy fountain of thrilling beauty. Georgia 
Marble is non-ebsorptive, and even 
though constantly exposed to water, its 
beauty will remain unmerred. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GA. 
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Dr. Ruth Brickner of the Child Study As- 
sociation made an attempt. The person 
born deaf has his “psychological equilib- 
rium fairly stable from the beginning ex- 
cept that its centre of gravity is deter- 
mined by forces somewhat different from 
those of the hearing man.” But the deaf 
person who for years could hear, endures 
a “psychological amputation.” Emotional 
maladjustment develops, in two typical 
clinical pictures. The victim becomes de- 
pressed or he becomes suspicious. Both 
types result from primitive rage and hatred 
in the unconscious mind—in one case by 
rage and hatred of himself because he has 
become abnormal, the other by rage with 
and hatred of others because he thinks 


they wish to take advantage of his afflic- 
tion. Rarely are the blind so affected. 
Ears are more useful than eyes. A person 
deafened after he once could hear is ter- 
rified by his being cut off from common 
communication. He should not be isolated. 

Prevention of deafness, like prevention 
of other diseases, is a new thing in medi- 
cine. In deafness prevention really began 
only eleven years ago with the creation of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. Its work so far 
has been largely oblique because largely 
educational. 

The complications of hearing defects 
and their prevalence have stimulated many 
a doctor to become a specialist in that 
branch of medicine. Mentioned at last 
week’s conference as topnotchers of their 
communities were Drs. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, Arthur Baldwin Duel and Edmund 
Prince Fowler of Manhattan; Dr. Austin 
Albert Hayden, Chicago; Dr. Max Aaron 
Goldstein, St. Louis; Dr. Horace New- 
hart, Minneapolis. 

Most laymen working to help the deaf 
are themselves hard of hearing. They in- 
clude Starling Winston Childs, Manhat- 
tan banker; Adolph Bloch, Manhattan 
corporation lawyer; Norman Fraser, Chi- 
cago, retired; Mr. Justice A. Rives Hall, 
Montreal; Judge Simon Bass, St. Louis; 
Mrs. James Flack Norris, Boston; Mrs. 
James Rudolph Garfield, Cleveland daugh- 
ter-in-law of the late President, wife of 
the 1907-09 Secretary of Interior. Also 
a worker for deaf people, though not her- 
self aurally inefficient, is Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge. 

A great maker of hearing aids is West- 
ern Electric, which commercializes the re- 
search of Bell telephone laboratories. Di- 
rector of Bell laboratories’ acoustical re- 
search is Dr. Harvey Fletcher, last week 
re-elected president of the A. F. O. H. H. 
At their banquet he ran telephone wires 
from microphones on the speakers’ plat- 
form to headsets for each of the hard 
of hearing. 

Another great maker of such devices, 
and a great friend of the hard of hearing, 
is George Barton French, railroad author- 
ity once affiliated with the Export Depart- 
ment of J. P. Morgan & Co. His devices 
are small and portable. He sells them 
cheaply, will sell them more cheaply when 
he makes them in greater quantities. With 
one of his devices the speaker places the 
transmitter against any part of his head 
or throat; ensuing sounds are louder than 
if he spoke into the transmitter. A deaf 
person can put the receiver to any part 
of his skull or spine, and hear perfectly 
through his bones. 
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The Great Imitator 


Mankind’s most dangerous enemy is syphilis. 
It takes the form of many diseases, masking 
as rheumatism, arthritis, physical exhaustion 
or nervous breakdown. It may seem to be 
a form of skin, eye, heart, lung, throat or 
kidney trouble. 


Most tragic of all, it often attacks the 
brain and spinal cord. It may result in 
blindness, deafness, locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis and insanity—a life-long 
tragedy. No wonder it is called ““The 
Great Imitator’’. 

In certain general hospitals, as high as 
30% of all patients were found to be 
suffering directly or indirectly from this 
disease. Yet many of its victims had 
not known what was robbing them of 
health and strength until a medical ex- 
amination, including blood and spinal 
fluid tests, revealed their condition. 


Syphilis can usually be cured by com- -::jf 
petent physicians if detectedintimeand 
if the patient faithfully and persistently 
follows the complete treatment prescribed 


by his doctor. If the early stages are is i 


| 














neglected, cures are less certain, but a great 
deal can still be done to relieve suffering. 


It is estimated that about thirteen million per- 
sons—one out of ten—in the United States 
and Canada have or at some time have had 
syphilis. Because of fear and ignorance, 
millions of victims have been imposed 


upon by quacks, charlatans and black- 
mailers pretending to practice medicine. 


A most effective way to reduce the 
amount of syphilis is the pre-natal 
treatment of mothers suffering from 
this destructive disease. 


Parents and teachers owe it to those 
dependent on them for education and 
guidance to replace secrecy by knowl- 
edge, frank ‘instruction and friendly 
advice. Physicians, health departments, 
and social hygiene societies willingly 
offer their aid. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, free, its 
booklet, ““The Great Imitator’. You 


are urged to send for it. Ask for 
Booklet 730-Q. 


> 


NOTE: The Metropolitan first published ‘‘The Great Imitator’’ in 
January, 1928. Since then, leaders of public health organizations and 
directors of big business have requested that it be republished and 
that booklets be provided for wide distribution. The booklets are ready. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT a 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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Ravinia 
(See front cover) 

Discerning Americans are learning that 
the U. S. has a musical institution quite as 
deserving of pilgrims from afar as Ger- 
many’s annual Wagner festival at Bay- 
reuth or the famed Opera at Paris (lately 
mediocre indeed) or La Scala at Milan 
(which badly misses Conductor Arturo 
Toscanini). To rustic Ravinia on Chi- 
cago’s North Shore (20 mi. out) go more 
and more visitors each year, to hear what 
is easily the best summer opera to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

Last week began Ravinia’s 1gth season, 
with a personnel including such inter- 
national figures as Sopranos Lucrezia Bori 
and Elisabeth Rethberg, Tenors Edward 
Johnson and Giovanni Martinelli, Basso 
Leon Rothier. Again its conductors are 
Gennaro Papi and Louis Hasselmans, its 
chief dancer Ruth Page. Again the or- 
chestra is taken from the Chicago Sym- 
phony. The repertoire will be chosen from 
40 or more operas. New this year: Vitta- 
dini’s Anima Allegra to be given with Bori, 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride with Reth- 
berg, Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots with So- 
prano Yvonne Gall, leading soprano of 
the Paris Opera. 

The Impresario. Ravinia owes its ex- 
istence to Louis Eckstein, a genial, ver- 
satile gentleman whose vocations have 
been many but whose one and only avo- 
cation is Ravinia. President Eckstein 
(“president” is the title he gives himself 
for managing and financing an opera com- 
pany) was born 65 years ago in Milwaukee, 
attended public school and a business col- 
lege run by Robert C. Spencer of hand- 
writing renown. Passionately fond of 
music, he studied the violin, never became 
particularly expert, never considered mak- 
ing music his profession. His first job was 
with the Wisconsin Central R. R. for 
which he became passenger traffic man- 
ager while still in his 20’s. At that point 
he turned his back on railroading, entered 
the millinery firm of Stumer, Rosenthal & 
Eckstein. Following interests have been 
real estate, particularly in Chicago’s loop, 
where he is part owner of several office- 
buildings; the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., of which he is a director; pub- 
lishing (he founded The Red Book in 1903 
and The Blue Book shortly after; sold 
both last year); and chain drugstores 
(Buck & Raynor chain, sold to Liggett’s 
two years ago). 

Now Ravinia is Louis Eckstein’s chief 
active occupation.* Nineteen years ago 
he snatched it from a group of directors 
who wanted to turn it into an ordinary 
amusement park. Concerts had proved 
unprofitable but Eckstein was determined. 
The second year of his administration he 
engaged the Chicago Symphony for ten 
weeks. Excerpts from operas were in- 
cluded in the programs, became increas- 
ingly popular. Important members of the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Com 
panies were engaged. They liked to be 
invited to Ravinia. Last autumn Bori re- 
ceived a cable asking her to sing this spring 


*Two years ago, for his interest in opera, 
Mr. Eckstein was made a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 


at London’s Covent Garden. To accept 
would have meant deserting Ravinia. Her 
answer was: “I go to Louis.” 

Chicago suburbanites from: the apart- 
ment houses of Evanston. to the mansions 
of Lake Forest have long felt just as Bori 
does about “the opera house in the woods.” 
The place has a unique, informal charm. 











CHEVALIER ECKSTEIN 


. . gets the artists, charts the programs, 
foots the bill. 


It is an outdoor pavilion but the stage is 
enclosed on three sides, thus preserving 
the details which in much outdoor music 
are so sadly smudged. People may come 
informally dressed; smoke through the per- 
formances, have soda-water between the 
acts. And they come in crowds—in limou- 
sines, by train, or on the trolley. 

Yet President Eckstein has never been 
able to make Ravinia pay. He owns the 
land and the buildings, charges no rent. 
He gives his full time, engages the artists, 
makes out the programs, attends every 
performance. Last year he and Mrs. Eck- 
stein made up $97,000 of a $217,000 defi- 
cit. His comment: “Art pays dividends in 
beauty. It cannot be expected to pay in 
material things.” 

The Favorite. Respighi’s La Campana 
Sommersa (The Sunken Bell) was the 
opening performance at Ravinia last week. 
Rethberg sang coolly and easily the diffi- 
cult, trickling music of Rautendelem, the 
elf from the bottom of the well. Giovanni 
Martinelli loudly cried the woes of the 
bellcaster bewitched by her. But for most 
Ravinians the second performance was 
first favorite of the season: L’Amore dei 
Tre Re with Bori. 

Dainty, almost birdlike charm and a 
faculty for making every stage picture 
blend gracefully with the music—these are 
the chief reasons for Bori’s success at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan and at Ravinia. 
She is a Borgia, descendant and namesake 
of the Renaissance Lucrezia. In Valencia, 
Spain, where she was born, the stage was 
considered an undignified profession for 
an aristocrat. Lucrezia went to Italy, 


changed her name, won fame overnight as 
““Manon Lescaut.” She has gone back to 
Spain many times since then, never once 
sung there in public. 

When Bori reached the U. S. 18 years 
ago (she was 22) success was instant. Two 
years later a node formed on one of her 
vocal cords, took away her voice. She un- 
derwent an operation which left her a 
croak little better than- a grackle’s. She 


underwent the knife again, went back to . 


Valencia, lived outdoors, burned countless 
candles to La Virgen Maria and waited 
months, not speaking out loud. When the 
voice did come back it was some time be- 
fore she dared test it. Again she went to 
Italy, cared for the wounded in War hos- 
pitals. It was in 1919 that she returned 
to the Metropolitan, a greater artist than 
before. Since then she has had a succession 
of successes as Fiora in L’Amore, Violetta 
in Traviata, Mimi in Bohéme, Nedda in 
Pagliacci, Juliette, Manon, Mélisande. She 
is devout and, like most opera singers, 
superstitious. She has a wire-haired ter- 
rier, “Rowdy,” whom she adores. She 
makes up when she goes to bed with the 
same care that she does for the stage. 
She plays golf very seriously, loves to 
drive a car and drive it fast. In Ravinia 
not long ago a motorcycle policeman 
stopped her, asked her why she was speed- 
ing. “Ah,” she answered, “It is not me. 
It is this car and it gives me oh! so much 
emotion.” The officer made no arrest. He, 
too, was captivated by the charm of the 
modern civilized Lucrezia Borgia. 


assist pomenion 
Music Temple 


Four columns wide across the front 
page of Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis’ Public Ledger was spread 
the preliminary design for the facade of 
the latest Curtis benefaction to Philadel- 
phia: a $4,000,000 civic cultural center 
for opera, symphony, drama. Already, 
the accompanying announcement read, a 
site had been purchased by Publisher Cur- 
tis at a cost of $2,000,000: practically 
the whole of a city block located opposite 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Foremost in drawing up the plans was 
the late Edward William Bok (Time, Jan. 
20) editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
son-in-law of Publisher Curtis, who be- 
queathed $850,000 to the center. William 
Curtis Bok, his son, is heading a corpora- 
tion which will manage the Curtis center 
on a non-profit basis. The finished edifice 
will house: an auditorium seating 4,000, 
for use by the Philadelphia orchestra, the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera company, the 
Philadelphia forum; a civic theatre seat- 
ing 1,500; a “junior auditorium” seating 
600, for recitals, lectures, rehearsals and 
“meetings of an intimate nature.” 


ictagiitalcale, 
Gatti’s Plans 


In Manhattan last week General Man- 
ager Guilio Gatti-Casazza announced plans 
for the Metropolitan Opera’s coming 
season, married Rosina Galli, his premiére 
danseuse, and sailed for Europe. 

Eight new singers have been engaged: 
Soprano Beatrice Belkin of Lawrence, 
Kan., member of “Roxy’s Gang” (Man- 
hattan cinema troupe), the St. Louis 
Municipal and the Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Companies; Soprano 
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Myrna Sharlow of Jamestown, N. Dak. 
and St. Louis, onetime member of the 
Chicago Opera Company; Polish Soprano 
Olga Didur, daughter of Basso Adamo 
Didur, also a Metropolitan singer; French 
Coloratura Lily Pons; French Tenor 
Georges Thill to replace Tenor Antonin 
Trantoul whose début last winter was un- 
distinguished; Contralto Faina Petrova of 
the Moscow Grand Opera; Baritone 
Claudio Frigerio of Paterson, N. J., who 
has sung in Italian opera houses; Nor- 
wegian Basso Ivar Frithjof Andresen, 
famed throughout Europe for his Wagner. 
Four new operas will be added to the 
repertoire: Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbet- 
son, based on the novel of George du 
Maurier, in which will appear Soprano 
Lucrezia Bori, Tenor Edward Johnson, 
Baritone Lawrence Tibbett; Franz von 
Suppé’s Boccaccio, a comic opera in which 
Soprano Maria Jeritza will appear as a 
male impersonator; Mussorgsky’s The 
Fair at Sorochinsk, also a comic opera 
based on a story by Gogol; Le Preziose 
Ridicole, based on Moliére’s play. 


RELIGION 





Augsburg Confession 


Reverent gayety at Augsburg, Bavarian 
city on the River Lech, last week cele- 
brated the 40oth anniversary of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Martin Luther, who all 
his adult life suffered with nervous head- 
aches and sometimes with hallucinations, 
in 1517 posted his 95 Theses on the door 
of the Castle Church at Wittenberg. They 
were an effective protest against “abuses” 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Pope 
Leo X excommunicated Luther as a 
heretic. Emperor Charles V outlawed him. 
Had he been arrested and convicted for 
his heresies, he would have been burned at 
the stake. German ‘princelings, many of 
their subjects and a few university schol- 
ars protested with Luther. There was di- 
vision in the State as well as in the Church. 
To seek political and religious peace 
within his empire and cohesion against 
the Turks who were threatening him from 
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LE MOMENT DE TRIOMPHE 


(THE TRIUMPHANT MOMENT) 


When you are about to land a pois- 


main calm (pronounced calmez-vous) 


(PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS) 


Hungary, Charles V called the disputants 
to Augsburg. 

Martin Luther, John Bugenhagen, Justus 
Jonas, Philip Melanchthon (“most learned 
man in Germany’’) collaborated on the 
brief of their case. Melanchthon wrote 
it out. 

The afternoon of June 25, 1530 the 
document was read to Charles V as he sat 
with his court in the small palace chapel 
at Augsburg. Luther, discreet under the 
imminence of burning, remained away. 

The Confession, a comparatively short 
document, would just fill nine pages of 
TrimE. In 21 chapters it presented Protes- 
tant doctrines derived directly from Scrip- 
tures. In seven more articles the Con- 
fessors pointed out what Lutherans call 
“the dreadful abuses, the man-made 
doctrines, and the antichristian priest rule 
which through so many centuries had 
poisoned the Christian Church.” 

After three months deliberation Charles 
V made a momentous decision. He de- 
nounced Protestantism as a sect. He gave 
adherents six months to recant or be ex- 
terminated. Then he rode out of Augsburg, 
silent and gloomy, only 30 years old. 

Not many of the Protestants did recant. 
June 25, 1530 gave them a creed. The 
creed was the real foundation of the 
Lutheran Church, first of the Protestant 
denominations to assume cohesion and 
form. Adherents have spread during the 
400 years to every country—82,000,- 
ooo in the world, 16,000,000 in North 
America. Of the 44,382,189 members of 
the 212 religious sects in the U. S. in 1926, 
Lutherans formed the fifth largest body,* 
thus: 


Roman Catholic.......... 13,306,800 
NL mo xx owakeiee s¥so8 7,859,626 
nn REEFS ee 7,237,449 
RRS estore 2,930,332 
MEER ass os 55s oa ear eS 2,826,658 
PROUIVORIED «6 cccvessvecs 2,482,498 
Episcopalian .......... . 1,366,262 
Lae ere er 1,275,617 
Congregational ........ 859,901 
Reformed ....... ccnnee 577,427 
Minor Bodies (aggregate).. 3,659,619 


<< 


At East Northfield 

Two capable, trustworthy reporters— 
John R. Mott and Sherwood Eddy— 
traveled through many a country last year, 
and last week reported their interpreta- 
tions of world religious conditions to the 
General Conference of Christian Workers 
at East Northfield, Mass. Since the late 
great Dwight Lyman Moody began these 
conferences just 50 years ago the Christian 
fellowship evinced has never seemed more 
amiable. About 5,000 workers attended. 

Said Dr. Mott: “In all my travels to 
many distant lands I have never before 
witnessed a time when there was such a 
rising tide of spiritual awakening. Never 
before have the doors of every continent 
opened so widely for the penetrating in- 
fluence of Christ.” 


Said Dr. Eddy: “Especially in Russia, 

Turkey and India, of the 17 countries I 
visited this year I found a challenge to 
religion.” 
*Reported by Charles Luther Fry, in The 
S. Looks at its Churches, recently published 
ee of Social & Religious Research 
2.50). 
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Wherever you drive—whatever 
the oil company’s name or brand 
associated with it—any pump 
bearing the Ethyl emblem repre- 
sents quality gasoline of anti- 
knock rating sufficiently high to 
“knock out that ‘knock’” in cars 
of ordinary compression and to 
develop the additional power of 


the new high-compression models, 


- a Re 
J 
= 
6000 yy ETHYL equal ETHYL 
GASOLINE p FLulD CASOLINE 








RIVING in heavy traffic 
is easier with Ethyl Gas- 
oline in your tank. 

That’s because the Ethyl anti- 
knock compound it contains en- 
ables you to slow down to a 
crawl when necessary, then pick 
up again smoothly. . . without 
shifting. And when the line 
speeds up, the quicker accelera- 
tion that Ethyl gives keeps you 
in your place with so much less 
effort. 

Ethyl means easier handling 
and better control because it is 


good gasoline p/us—quality gas- 


—but you 
can use 
ETHYI, 


oline of high anti-knock rating. 
It gives added power, pick-up, 
smoothness, to avy car. And the 
high-compression cars require a 


fuel of Ethyl’s anti-knock stand- 
ard to do their best. 


Wait until your tank is almost 
empty; otherwise the Ethy] will 
be diluted and its effectiveness 
lessened. Then fill up with Ethyl] 
and give it a trial in the worst 
trafic you have to contend with. 
See how greatly the strain can 
be eased. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Building, 


New York City. 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


© 1930, E. G.C. 
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PEOPLE | 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 








Juan Read, octogenarian Dominican 
Republic lumber tycoon, retired diplomat, 
left his Santo Domingo home hurriedly for 
treatment in the famed U. S. Mayo Clinic 
at Rochester, Minn. Entraining at Man- 
hattan, he rode as far as Rochester, N. Y., 
where, hearing the station called, he de- 
trained in a rush, asked through an inter- 
preter to be directed to the Mayo Clinic, 
discovered he was in the wrong Rochester 
(there are 16 in the U. S.). Since delay 
might prove disastrous, Octogenarian Read 
chartered a plane to Baltimore, was shortly 
under the care of famed Urologist Hugh 
Hampton Young of the Brady Clinic, 
Johns Hopkins hospital. 








John Davison Rockefeller Jr., speak- 
ing to the seniors at Dartmouth’s annual 
Commencement luncheon, quoted an un- 
named authority on fatherly advice: “* “My 
sen, so live that you can look any. damned 
man in the eye and tell him to go to hell.’” 


¢ 








In the current Dartmouth Alumni Maga- 
sine is an essay by Nelson Aldrich 
Rockefeller, second son of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., married last week (see 
p. 48). Subject: “The Use of Leisure.” 
Excérpt: “Probably the thing from which 
I derived the most benefit in connection 
with The Five Arts* was the contact I had 
with outside speakers... . : A day or so 
spent in the company of such men and 
women as Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Thornton Wilder, Bertrand Russell, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay are oppor- 
tunities that few are fortunate enough to 
ee 


=e ae 


Yvonne Raskob, 17, daughter of 
Chairman John Jacob Raskob of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, attending a 
Catholic student convention in Chicago, 
said she had pledged herself to total ab- 
stinence from liquor, remarked: “I am 
sure my father thinks being Dry is all 
right for girls.” 





a“) 


Albert Bacon Fall, 60. infirm. bribe- 
convicted (at liberty under bond) Hard- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, applied to 
the U. S. for a Spanish War pension in 
recognition of his service as Captain of 
Company H, ist Volunteers, Territoriai 
Infantry. Mr. Fall is in serious financial 
straits: his New Mexico ranch was lately 
sold to meet creditors’ claims; the U. S. 


taxes from him. If his application is pen- 
sion-worthy he will receive, per month: at 
most. $72; at least, $40, according to dis- 
abilities proven. 


*Dzartmouth literary magazine revived by 
young Rockefeller (with Walter Percy Chrysler 
Jr., son of the auto tycoon), “an organization 
with unlimited possibilities . . . but one which 

. had [lately] come into the hands of light- 
footed tea drinkers.” 


Mrs. Elsa M. Comey is a lady of Fair- 
haven, Mass. (near New Bedford) who 
used to live in The Beeches, Northampton, 
Mass. Until she sold The Beeches to Cal- 
vin Coolidge, hers was a peaceful life. Last 
week she told a New Bedford newsgatherer 
what happened to her after the Coolidges 
came into her life. She was “a marked 
woman .. . shaken and. wretched.” Re- 
turning to The Beeches from her first con- 
ference with Mr. Coolidge, she found 18 
photographers on the grounds taking pic- 
tures. Because she feared a public auction 
would attract swarms of souvenir-seekers 
she had to sell $5,000 worth of furniture 











International 


Mr. Cootmwce’s Mrs. Comey 
“7 even received 18 proposals.” 


to the Coolidges (who did not particularly 
want it) for a trifling sum. The tele- 
phone rang constantly (60 calls one 
hour); she had to have two policemen 
come to prevent curiosity peepers from 
stampeding the house and ruining the 
grounds. Said she: “We picked up bushels 
of burnt matches from the grass every 
morning. Sight-seers would sneak in’. . . 
at night and strike matches to get a better 
view of the house and gardens, the pool 
and the tennis court. I used to have to get 
up at 3:45 every morning to go through 
all my mail. I had dozens of begging let- 
ters. An unfortunate old maid wondered 
whether I would pay her $50 a month out 
of the vast sum [$40,000] Mr. Coolidge 
was to pay me. I even received 18 pro- 
posals. There might have been more, but 
a newspaper published an awful picture of 
me and the proposals ceased.” 








Wilhelm Hohenzollern II, his wife 
the Princess Hermine, his son, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, and a party of ten, motor- 
ing between The Hague and Haarlem, Hol- 
land, discovered in a ditch, badly smashed, 
the car in which their servants had pre- 
ceded them. The servants were unhurt. 
Later in the day on Kager Lake a speed 
launch carrying the younger members of 
the party, blew up, badly burned and 
bruised two, nearly capsized the yacht 
Olympia on which the senior Hohen- 
zollerns were cruising. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











First 


In London, Commissioner of Works 
George Lansbury opened the Serpentine, 
muddy little lake in Hyde Park, to public 
bathing for women. Up got Kathleen Mur- 
phy from her bed in London’s purlieus at 
3 a. m.; to the Serpentine went’ she. Others 
dove in before the official opening hour 
(4:30 p. m.), were arrested, but not Kath- 
leen Murphy. Shivering in rain she waited, 
was first officially authorized Serpentine 
woman bather. Explained Kathleen Mur- 
phy: “I’ve never been first in anything in 


my life...” 
ne 


Precise 


In Chicago, a gunman held up the cash- 
ier of the Superior State Bank, was prof- 
fered $5,000 in bills, said he did not need 
that much, selected $700, walked away 
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Cigarets 

At Sofia, Bulgaria, George Tzanoff sat 
in a restaurant, smoked 144 cigarets in 15 
hr., broke the previous world’s record of 
121 cigarets in 24 hours. 


~ 








Snake 

In Jackson, Mich., Glen Noggle ob- 
jected to his wife’s petting her snake be- 
fore serving him meals, sued her for 
divorce. 


Catch 
At Tenino, Wash., Mark O'Neil went 


fishing, caught one trout, dragged up one 
slot machine, in which he dropped a nickel. 
The machine did not work. 


ceeet chee 





<7 





Miner 

In Berlin, Joseph Szigert, disconsolate 
Hungarian miner, swallowed 1 Ib. of dyna- 
mite, put a bit more in his mouth, chewed 
it, blew up. 


: 





Amusement 

At Stockport, England, Walter Kynas- 
ton, a retired detective, showed friends a 
picture made of 8,000 canceled tramway 
tickets which had taken nine months to 
piece together. “That’s how I amuse my- 
self,” said he. 

—_ « —— 

Picnic 

In Ansonia, Conn., Raymond C. Spang, 
maniac depressive, returned home to his 
wife and four children after escaping from 
a New York veterans’ hospital. To cele- 
brate the reunion he took them on a pic- 
nic to West Rock, 4o0o-ft. precipice near 
New Haven. Small boys playing baseball 
below saw Maniac Spang lift up his son 
Donald, 4, pitch him over the cliff, dis- 
appear, reappear, toss down his remain- 
ing children—Helen, Lorraine, Raymond. 
Maniac Spang then grappled with his wife, 
kicked her over too. After firemen had 
chased and tried to reason with him, Ma- 
niac Spang poised on a ledge, lifted his 
arms, gracefully dived off to join his dying 
family. 
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Sad-eyed golfers, parading along with 
heads bent, as if they were chief mourn- 
ers at a funeral. Swearing by heaven 
that they will abandon golf and take 
up some game like marbles. Murmur- 
ing the old complaint, “I’m off my 
game again.” 

And the worst of it is, that there’s 
no real need for most of the trouble. 

Spalding has been keeping an in- 
quisitive eye on the grand old game 
for the last 38 years, and has a few 
friendly suggestions that may be of 
real help to golfers. 

The trouble is that most golfers 


foolishly decide that the way to get 


the most fun out of golf is to make up 
a congenial foursome and get right 
into a red-hot match. There’s a lot to 
be said for that. But if the round is 
spotted with sliced drives, flubbed 


iron shots, and atrociously missed 
putts, just where is the fun? 


Of course, not every golfer can be 
a scratch man, or break course records 


—nor does every golfer expect to. But 
there isn’t a golfer who can’t improve 
his game to an extent that will 
amaze him if he will do two simple 
things. 

And when we say improve his game, 
we don’t refer merely to the making 
of a few low scores—lower than be- 
fore. We mean something vastly more 
important; the ability to play his best 
game most of the time—to have a con- 
sistency of play that he can rely on— 
to go into a match confident that he 


will play the round in about the form 
his handicap indicates. That’s fun! 
And that is something that every 
golfer can do if he will do something 
that the greatest stars in the game do 
—that is, if he will devote a little 
time to practice, both by himself and 
under the eagle eye of a professional. 





Advertisement 


HOW TO GET MORE FUN OUT OF GOLF 














You’ xt find them onevery golfcourse. This is such a simple remedy. Yet to a tournament threat. It’s the rule 


in the majority of cases, it is the main 


difference between the golfer who 





scores under ninety, and the one who 
_ plays over a hundred. It’s the medi- 
cine that has turned many a duffer in- 


And heve’s another bit 
of sound advice 


Unless, in your game, topped shots are 
rarer than roses in Death Valley, try a 
Kro-Flite Golf Ball. For Kro-Flite is the 
toughest golf ball ever made. Not even 
the Guillotine can cut it. 

And it is the only ball ever made 
that combines maximum durability with 
first-grade distance. Lay into,a Kro-Flite 
and you can look for a drive that will 
wring admiration, even from the caddy. 
This is no idle claim. Kro-Flite’s dis- 
tance has been proved time and again, in 
driving machine tests at Chicopee, Mass., 
Pinehurst, N. C., and Putney, England. 

In the tests with every well-known 
make of ball in both the present size and 
the new 1931 size, Kro-Flite invariably 
falls only a trifling distance behind its 
brother, the Spalding Ball. And the 
Spalding Ball, while not so durable as 
Kro-Flite, isrecognized internationally as 
the longest ball the game has ever known. 

For every golfer who tops his shots 
occasionally, Kro-Flite is the ideal ball. 
For the low-handicap golfer, the Spald- 
ing. Present size and in the new 1931 size 
- «. dimple or mesh . . . plain white or 
Spalding Multidot Marking, 75c each. 


© 1030.4.G.5. 4B. 





_.. golfer can do as consistently as the 








that the great golfers follow. And it’s 






the answer every golfer knows, down 






in his heart, is the right one. 






There’s isn’t a champion in the 






game—amateur or professional—who 






doesn’t practice religiously to keep 






his game at top form. If something 






does go wrong, every one of them has 






his favorite professional to whom he 





turns, knowing that the trained eye 






of another can quickly ferret out 






troubles which the player himself is 






often unable to diagnose. 






These ate two things that every 







stars themselves. Practice. And never 






give a fault a chance to become a 





habit. As soon as trouble develops— 








before you play another round—go to 






your professional. Maybe you're not 


keeping that left arm straight. He'll 








spot it. Maybe you’re using too much 
tight hand. He’ll find it out. Maybe 
you've changed your grip, are shift- 









ing your weight too soon, or aren’t 







pivoting. He'll know. 






And just a few minutes of practice 





under his supervision—say half an 






hour in all—and your troubles are 






discovered, and ironed out for days, 







perhaps for weeks. 






» » 






Then, when trouble shows up 
again, consult your professional again. 







Faults will develop, you know. No- 
body has ever succeeded in learning 


the game for all time. But if you'll 








give your game just a little attention 






regularly, you'll never go far off. You'll 






keep getting a little better all the 
time. And most of the time you'll 
be enjoying the thrill of playing at 
the peak of your game—and that’s a 








thrill whether your best score is 75, 
85, or 100. And, we repeat, that’s fun! 
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New multi-denomination meter stamp for small 
letter mailings; for bulky first-class mail and par- 
cel post. Can be used for any amount of postage. 


June 30, 1930 





AANNOUNCING two new government 
extensions to 


EW Post Office rulings encourage 
modern business, large or small, to 
eliminate entirely the use of adhesive postage 
stamps ... to gain complete advantage of 
Metered Mail. . . the faster, safer, more 


distinctive method of mail dispatch. 


So that more business firms may 
benefit by the privilege of Metered Mail, 
the U. S. Post Office has ruled that it is 
no longer necessary to take first-class 
Metered Mail directly to the Post Office. 
As many as 300 pieces at a time may be 
deposited in a designated street collec- 


tion box convenient to the mailer. Nor is 
it necessary to have any specified amount 
of fourth-class matter (Parcel Post) 
in order to use the meter stamp. All mis- 
cellaneous fourth-class mail, regardless of 
number or sizes of pieces, may now be metered. 


These two important rulings mean 


that you can have the distinguished 
mark of Metered Mail on all your mail. 
They mean that you cannot afford to 
overlook the Metered Mail system as 
the practical, more economical and 


speedier method of mail dispatch. 


Metered Mail has proved its worth 
during ten years of operation. It elimi- 
nates the purchase of postage stamps. 
It ends stamp losses. It provides accu- 
rate accounting of postage. It speeds 
through the business office . . . skips 
time-consuming operations in the Post 
Office . .. catches the early plane, train 
or boat. 

The Pitney-Bowes range of Metered 
Mail equipment provides a suitable 
Postage Meter for every mailer . . . large or 
small. And the personnel of The Postage 
Meter Company is thoroughly trained 


New Model H, 
multi-denomination 
—for any business. 
Prints any postage. 
Seals as it prints. 
Audits postage ac- 
count, Everything 
doneinoneoperation 





to analyze your mailing requirements. 

Let us send you a copy of the Official 
Postal Bulletin announcing and explain- 
ing these two new important changes 
and the complete story of Metered Mail. 


Phone our nearest branch or write 
direct to our main office. The Postage 
Meter Company, sole distributors of 
Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment, 904 
Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. Branches 
in 25 cities throughout the country. 


METERED MAIL 


YOU SEE FEWER AND FEWER POSTAGE STAMPS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Reverse Progress 

Stockmarket traders last week found 
themselves forced back to the neighbor- 
hood of the line established by last 
November’s panic. Stocks stood generally 
at or near their 1930 lows, which in several 
cases had sunk even under the 1929 panic 
figures. Lowered money rates and reduced 
brokers loans had no effect. It was 
generally felt that bear operators were 
ready and able to force continued lows 
during the present week. 

Basic cause of market weakness was the 
continued fall in commodity prices. Nearly 
every basic commodity was selling at a 
lower price than during any other post- 
War year, and some of the most deflated 
were going back to the beginning of the 
20th Century. Years in which various 
commodities sold for approximately their 
current prices: 
Vo previous year, Silk at $3.25 per Ib. 

Silver at 33.7¢ per 02. 

Sugar (July) at 1.27¢ per lb. 
Rubber at 11.75¢ per Ib. 
Zinc at 4.37¢ per Ib. 


1900 Rye (July) at 46%. (In 
Chicago last week saw- 
dust was selling higher 


than rye.) 

1902-191 4-1921 Copper at 11.25¢ per Ib. 

1914 Wheat (July) at 92¢. 

1015 Cotton (spot) at 13.45¢ was 
lowest since 1915 price of 
10.13¢, 

Tin at 30.2¢ per Ib. was 
rapidly approaching its 
1921 price of 29.91f. 

Coffee at 9.25¢ per Ib. was 
falling, had not reached 
its 1921 point of 7.190¢ 
per lb. 

Hides sold at r15¢ per Ib. 
compared to 13.9f in 
1921. 

Lead at 5.4¢ per lb. was 
slightly above its 1921 
price of 4.39¢. 

Steel, scrap, Chicago, at $12 
was at approximately its 
1921 post-War slump 
prices. 

p22 Oats (July) at 35¢. 

224 Corn (December) at 675¢¢. 

227 Choice steers weighing 1,308 

lb. sold in 
$12. 

Among stockmarket issues near or be- 

low their November 1929 prices were: 

Nov. 1929 Last week 


te 
mM 


Chicago for 


American Tel. & Tel. .:.. 19714 201% 
ee eens 130% 97% 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 160 17234 
Sr reer 109 10014 
Electric Auto Lite....... 64% 58% 
General Asphalt......... 42% 39 

Mack Truck...... ian 558 46% 
Real Silk Hosiery....... 36% 345% 
Safeway Stores.......... 92% 75%4 
Standard Gas & Electric 73% 8514 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 59 62 — 
United Caro. <....4.%0% 40% 40% 
a Seiwa. dsukuteecm 150 Iss 

a aan 


28 Inches Shorter 


U.S motorists this week inspected the 
world’s smallest automobile—28 in. shorter 
than any standard U. S. car. Announced 
last summer, built at Butler, Pa. under the 
direction of able Arthur J. Brandt, the 
American Austin was exhibited this week 
in dealers’ showrooms throughout the 
country and will be making retail deliveries 
early in July. Austin men say that dealers 
have ordered 183,000 Austins, priced at 
$445 F. O. B. Butler (Ford roadster, $435; 


Ford coupé, $495, F. O. B. Detroit; Chev- 
rolet roadster and touring, $495; Chevro- 
let coupé, $565, F. O. B. Flint, Mich.; 
Durant coach sedan, $725, F. O. B. De- 
troit). 

Size—lack of it—is the distinguishing 
Austin feature. A tall owner (6 ft. 3 in. 
or more) lying under the car to tinker 
with its vitals would extend from wheel 
to wheel; a large horse (over 1,130 lb.) 
would have a weight advantage in a col- 








Str HERBERT AUSTIN 


General Motors was not interested. 


lision. The full car length is ro ft., width 
4 ft. 4 in. Slipping easily through traffic, 
turning on a 16-ft. radius, parked wher- 
ever ten feet of parking space are avail- 
able, the Austin offers obvious advantages 
with respect to handling in heavy traffic. 
Its sponsors also maintain that it will go 
40 mi. on a gallon of gasoline, will run 
from 20,000 to 40,000 mi. on a set of 
tires. The Austin will reach a speed of 
more than 50 m. p. h. 

Whether the U. S. motorist would take 
kindly to the “bantam” Austin remained 
of course for time to demonstrate. The 
car is derived from the English Austin 
(though U. S. built and financed) and in 
England the Austin, made by Sir Herbert 
Austin, frequently termed Ford of Eng- 
land, has been successful for some eight 
years. There are also French and German 
companies making French and German 
Austins. In England and on the Conti- 
nent, however, car sizes are considerably 
smaller than in the U. S., partly because 
of government taxes graded to weight and 
horsepower, partly because the foreign 
MOtoii5t is More appreciative of operating 
economies. Austin men argue that the 
Austin will help solve the highway conges- 
tion problem, suggest it also third car for 
the two-car family. 

Friends of Arthur J. Brandt, American 
Austin president, bring to him no ripe 
red apples, for the odor of apples is dis- 
tressing to Mr. Brandt who will leave the 
table if the fruit is served. From his first 
job—with Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co—he 


asked to be discharged, saying that he did 
not consider himself earning his salary. 
His first big responsibility came in 1923 
when he took over the direction of Oak- 
land Motor Car Co., General Motors’ 
“sick” unit. He made it so healthy that 
Pontiac was later brought out under Oak- 
land auspices. Later he was called to 
Russia by the Soviets, constructed Rus- 
sian truck plants in the U. S. manner. 
Last year Sir Herbert Austin visited the 
U. S. seeking to interest U. S. capital in 
an American Austin. General Motors was 
among those not interested, although Gen- 
eral Motors today is closely watching the 











ARTHUR J. BRANDT 


.. . cured a “sick” unit. 


success of a small Austin-like Opel car 
and may introduce a similar machine in 
the U.S. market. Eventually Sir Herbert 
did interest Bulkley, Valance & Co., Man- 
hattan investment company, and Mr 
Brandt. 
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Rail Week 

Opening. The Brothers Van Swerin- 
gen, lately very much in the railroad news, 
will once more emerge into the limelight 
when they formally open this week (Sat- 
urday) their great new Union Station in 
Cleveland. Grouped around the imposing 
terminal tower (708 ft. high, tallest west 
of New York) are the new post office, a 
bank, and Builders’ Exchange, all of them 
fronting on Public Square. The project 
cost more than many a complete railroad 
between $150,000,000 and $200,000,.000 
The terminal itself cost $88,560,000 (the 
original estimate was $60,000,000). The 
Brothers Van Sweringen, however, do not 
begrudge the extra $28,560,000 for their 
terminal is undoubtedly the railroad centre 
of Cleveland—even if the Pennsylvania 
will run no trains into it. Every other rail- 
road that reaches Cleveland will use the 
Union terminal: namely, the New York 
Central, the Van Sweringens’ own Nickel 
Plate, the much-coveted Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, the B. & O., the Cleveland, Cincin@ 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis (“Big Four’’). 

A civic luncheon was scheduled to begin 
the opening ceremonies. Newton D. 
Baker, who is personal counsel to the Van 
Sweringens, will preside. Speakers: Mayor 
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HETHER you want to run a few copies 

orseveral thousand the Lettergraph will 
make them ...in one or more colors... at 
average operating cost of 25c per 1,000. 


The Lettergraph is easily operated, trouble- 
free, durable. Takesfrom postcard sizeto 9x15 
sheet (maximum printing surface 7!x11 in.). 
Thousands in use by businesses, schools, church- 
es, clubs, factories, railroads, etc. Needed 
wherever duplicate copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn are made. Work equal to that 
produced by costly machines. Here is what 
one user says:— 


“1 am more than pleased with my Letter- 
graph. It sure is bringing in results. My cus- 
tomers all say my new style of circular has a 
more personal effect—like a letter. For years 
| have wasted money foolishly on printed 
circulars without any results. | see now how 
wonderfully the public takes to a personal 
letter bulletin.’”—Ernest E. Schuber, Grocery 
& Meat Market, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 


935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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| John D. Marshall of Cleveland, President 
Patrick E, (“Pull Eighty Cars’’) Crowley 
of New York Central, President W. L. 
Ross of Nickel Plate. The Brothers Van 
Sweringen will be present: the Brothers 
Taplin, in all probability, will not. The 
Taplins, inveterate Van Sweringen-baiters, 
as minority stockholders in the Wheeling, 











| Harvey’s 


tried to hold up the building of the ter- 
minal, carried their case from court to 
court up to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
where they lost it. After lunch the guests 
will go for a ride over the ten miles of 
right-of-way adjacent to the terminal that 
have already been electrified. 

Also opened with the terminal will be 
the first Harvey restaurant east of Chi- 
cago. Harvey, Inc., companion concern 
to the Fred Harvey restaurants and ho- 


| tels that flourish mightily throughout the 


West, will be represented further in the 
terminal by a candy shop, men’s shop, 
women’s shop, toy shop, lunch room, tea 
rooms, barber shop, book store, mammoth 
drug store. 

It was Fred Harvey, starting in 1876 
with a tiny restaurant in Topeka, Kan., 
who conceived the great idea of serving 
meals to travelers in attractive station 
restaurants, in a day when.the few exist- 
ing dining cars were dingy, dirty. His 
“Fred Harvey System” on the Santa Fé 
grew rapidly, prospered, and when he died 
in 1901, he saw his “system” extended 
over the whole length of the railroad. His 
son and successor, Ford Ferguson Harvey, 
who ably expanded the scope of the fam- 
ily business, died in 1928. Today another 
son of Fred Harvey, amiable, hard-working 
Byron Schermerhorn Harvey (Yale ’98), 
is president both of Harvey Ine. and of 
the Fred Harvey company. He, his nephew 
Frederick Henry Harvey, and Founder 
son-in-law, John Frederick 
Huckel, own the combined business. No 
one knows how much it is worth, but 
everyone knows that the $100,000 at 
which it is capitalized is purely nominal. 
Among other things, Harvey owns 69 ho- 
tels and feeds 16 million people a year. 
@ Last week the brothers Taplin tied the 
Eastern trunk lines into several interesting 
new knots. The two Cleveland coal oper- 
ators made it clear they have by no means 
given up their railroad aspirations, even 
though at present they control not one 
mile of line. “Negotiations are now pro- 
ceeding,” Frank E. Taplin told the I. C. C., 
“for the formation of a new company to 
acquire the Wabash and Lehigh Valley 
stock now held by the Pennsylvania, as 
well as the Pennroad Corp.’s holdings of 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock. . .. It 
is only a question of price.” 

But the price is precisely what is con- 
sidered the nigger in the woodpile. The 
Pennsylvan'a paid $106,000,000 for its 
controlling interest in Wabash and Lehigh. 
When Mr. Taplin last week also talked of 
buying for $30,000,000 Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, the Van Sweringens, who now con- 
trol the road, asked sharply where the 
money was coming from. They put the 
juery indirectly by petitioning the I. C. C. 
to compel the Taplins and Pennroad Corp. 
to reveal the price paid by the latter to 
the former for Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia—which the Taplins are now planning 
to buy back. This figure Charles F. Tap- 
lin, general counsel for the interests of 
himself and his brother, refused to reveal. 


It is no secret that the Brothers Taplin are 
the bitter and determined enemies of the 
Brothers Van Sweringen. Nor is it news 
that the Pennsylvania is their equally de- 
termined, though not at all bitter oppo- 
nent. That the brothers Taplin are the 
bitter rivals of the brothers Van Swerin- 
gen is no secret. Hence Nickel Plate’s 
request that the I. C. C. order the Taplins 
and Pennroad Corp. to reveal the price 
paid by the latter to the former for Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia—which the Tap- 
lins are now planning to buy back. Ob- 
viously, the Van Sweringens suspect an 
alliance, believe that mighty Pennsylvania 
may be provider to the Taplins of the 
money for their expensive and expansive 
trunk line projects. Daniel Willard of the 
B. & O. evidently shares this belief. Last 
week, when Frank Taplin included West- 











Blank-Stoller, Ini. * 


FRANK E. TapLin 


They asked to see his money. 


ern Maryland (now controlled by B. & O.) 
in his project, Mr. Willard demanded 
proof of Taplin independence. 

@ Wabash, which is also angling for 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and Western Mary- 
land, last week withdrew its application 
before the I. C. C. for the former. Two 
days later Wabash asked to be allowed to 
intervene in the Clayton Act proceedings 
against Nickel Plate for its control of 
Wheeling. This is purely a technical ma- 
neuver of astute Wabash Chairman Wil- 
liam Henry Williams. Though Pennsyl- 
vania controls his road, Mr. Williams is 
generally considered to be acting independ- 
ently in his merger moves. Both he and 
the Taplins would assemble precisely the 
same system: Lehigh, Wabash, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, Western Maryland, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia. Such a system 
would be most distasteful to the Van 
Sweringens and the B. & O., most agree- 
able to the Pennsylvania. 

@ New York Central’s annual report re- 
vealed that the road had sold all its 15.456 
shares of New Haven stock, had in 1929 
swelled its total assets from $1,613,850,000 
to $1,721,697,000. 

@ The Van Sweringens’ C. & O. asked 
the I. C.C. to let it split its stock four for 
one for wider public distribution. 

@ The Big Four, New York Central sub- 
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The Tine Clock 


doesn’t show time out! 


Every manufacturer knows to his by hand, for which no machine has ever 
sorrow that the time clock tells only been built. In over 98% of the widely 
half the story. For the time clock does diversified problems. we have tackled 
not show time out, it does not show’ we have successfully built machines that 
the mistakes and excessive waste caused have eliminated hand labor, cut produc- 
by the very hands that punch it! tion costs, speeded output and in many 

If some of your production is still cases improved the finished product. 
being done by slow, wasteful hand Send for the booklet describing the 
labor we can help you to salvage lost services of Special Production Machines, 
profits. Our job is the designing and how it operates, how it can help you. 


building of special ma- Special Production 


chines to perform oper- a Machines, Norfolk 
ations now being done be CIA Downs, Massachusetts. 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured Automatic 
labor-Saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to concerns 
doing business with 


New York City Banks 


N July 1st the name of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York becomes The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. Also, capital and surplus have 
been increased from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. As 
the New York City bank of a Group of banks with 69 
offices in 14. communities, the reasons for both the change 


in name and the increased capital structure are obvious. 


Use the added facilities 
of this New York Bank 


HROUGH our membership in the Marine Midland 

Group the services of this bank and every bank in 
the Group are truly state-wide. Just as this bank puts 
all its facilities at the disposal of customers of other 
Marine Midland banks, so they contribute their inti- 
mate knowledge of the local conditions to customers 
of this bank. 
If you have need of a New York City bank, won’t you 
discuss with our officers the extra advantages of an 


account here? 


THE MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
formerly the FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


A MEMBER OF THE MARINE eh MIDLAND GROUP OF BANKS 


eee 
LACKAWANNA, .....<. Lackawanna National Bank 
These New York State Banks wow JAMESTOWN, .occcccocece Union Trust Company 
~ OY oo ere Bank of East Aurora 
offer advantages of Marine a eee Cortland Trust Company 
° = TE ott S wee im 6's, ol Orleans County Trust Company | 
Midland Membership: SEWN a5. 54 Loosc tun won daae Bank of Snyder | 
BUPTALDO, .cccccvccecvvess Marine Trust Company Marine Midland Grou 
ROCHESTER, ...cce Union Trust Company of Rochester p 
NEW YORK CITY, .. Marine Midland Trust Company The Marine Midland comprises a group of 16 banks which | 
3 rere Manufacturers Natienal Bank of Troy have joined together for greater strength and for greater serv- | 
NIAGARA FALLS, .........+0- Power City Trust Co. ice to their 360,000 customers. The ownership of each of | 
BINGHAMTON, .......020 Peoples Trust Company these 16 banks is controlled by Marine Midlai.d Corporation 
TOMASI MMOR, coccccccceses First Trust Company which is a holding company, not an investment trust. Asso- 
LOCKPORT, .. Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. ciation with these banks enables each bank to draw upon the 
NORTH TONAWANDA, ...... State Trust Company experience and resources of one of the strongest financial 
SRE ee Be 66 6866 0es Workers Trust Company groups in America. 
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sidiary, offered $24,000,000 in bonds 
through a Morgan syndicate. 


@ The Lake Cargo Case, most famed of 
railroad rate disputes, was once more 
opened before the I. C. C. Its essence: the 
demand of Pennsylvania and Ohio coal 
operators that freight rates to Lake Erie 
ports from their districts be reduced con- 
siderably below the rates for Southern 
coal to Lake ports. 

@ Last week the I. C. C. gave its approval 
to the most important railroad extension 
of the year: the 200 miles of line that will 
be built in Northern California and South- 
ern Oregon to connect the Western Pacific 
with the Great Northern. At the I. C. C. 
hearing on the project (Time, Nov. 25), 
the Southern Pacific, whose line is the only 
existing through routé between California 
and the Northwest, vigorously opposed the 
connection, which will open’ a second 
through route. Arthur Curtiss James, 
chairman and biggest stockholder of West- 
ern Pacific and a power in Great Northern, 
took a leading part in linking the two 
roads. 


| @ Attorney General Mitchell brought suit 
| last week to restrain the Elgin, Joliet, & 
| Eastern (“Chicago Outer Belt Line”) from 








| 





transporting products of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. The commodities clause of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act forbids a railroad 
to haul commodities manufactured by it 
or by its subsidiaries. Whether the re- 
verse also holds—that a manufacturer may 
not own a railroad that hauls his freight— 
is the question, to determine which the 
Attorney General is bringing his suit. 
Should he win, U. S. Steel will be mightily 
embarrassed, for it will have to give up 
its control not only of the Elgin, Joliet, & 
Eastern, but also of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie (which connects its mills with the 
lakes) and of its two roads in the iron 
mining district, the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern and the Duluth & Iron Range. 


A 
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Grigsby-Grunow 


Never long withdrawn from_ public 
attention are the names of William Carl 
Grunow and Bertram James Grigsby. 
Year after year, the behavior of the 
common stock of their Grigsby-Grunow 
(Majestic) radio manufacturing company 
has been the sensation of the Chicago 
Exchange. For this reason, and because 
the radio industry is a potential and actual 
sufferer in time of depression, general 
interest was attached lust week to these 
items of Grigsby-Grunow news: 

Sales of Majestic sets for three months 
ended May 31 were $221,000 as against 
$244,000 in the same period last year. 

Refrigerators. Production of new Ma- 
jestic Household Utilities Co., first 
Grigsby-Grunow step toward diversifica- 
tion (Time, April 28) begins in July. 
Maiden product: a mechanical refriger- 
ator. 

Resignation. From Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association, enthusiastic Mr. 
Grunow and precise Mr. Grigsby last week 
in indignation retired. Reasons: Radio 
Corp. of America is establishing monopoly 
by recent purchase of General Electric & 
Westinghouse patents. Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association refuses to help the 
U. S. government investigate Radio Corp. 
or act to prevent Radio Corp. monopoly. 
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4 Dobbin and the hitching post have passed out of American life. And with 
ake their passing, has gone the easy going era of which they were a part. Today 
h > ° ° ° 
a we move in a machine and motor age, characterized by speed. 
nge. Business changes occur quickly, sometimes with dramatic suddenness. 
New discoveries may call for the scrapping of extensive equipment. New 
channels of distribution may offer puzzling sales problems. Changes in 
blic competition may force prompt and decisive revision in manufacturing 
_ policies. Markets can be maintained only by research and the constant 
sby. a 
the development of new products, or additional uses for old ones. 
now 
any This acceleration of industry has placed larger and larger responsibilities 
ae upon management. The greatest rewards, under these conditions, naturally 
anal go to the best managed companies. And the most satisfactory investment 
— returns go to those who select the securities of such companies. 
ese 
, Intimate contact with American business for 37 years has given 
nths ‘i ° F e 
inst A. G. Becker & Co. wide experience in the appraisal of management. Long 
- before the detailed statements of today were available, this company was 
4¥. a- . . . . . . . . 
first buying millions of corporate obligations every month and distributing 
ly. them in all parts of the United States—necessarily making its decisions, in 
uly. 7 <2 ° * 
iger- large part, upon its opinion of the management of the obligor companies. 
ifac- Out of this experience has grown a comprehensive service that is meeting 


dks A G RB Ke Pt C every investment requirement of individual and insti- 
adio aad @ ee er Ou tutional investors. To acquaint you better with it, we 


ic & will gladly send you, without any obligation on your part, an interesting 


_ booklet entitled “‘Sound Corporate Financing.” Ask for T103. 
the 
‘orp. 
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As sound 


as the future of 
AMERICA 





Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares represent ownership 
in 30 leading American Companies. 


NVESTORS of large 


means, who are able 
to diversify their holdings among many 
different securities, have always found 
good common stocks a safe and highly 
profitable investment, if bought outright 
and held over a term of years. 
Now the fixed investment trust has 
opened this field to investors of moderate 
means as well. 


A very modest investment in Super- 
Corporations of America Trust Shares 
will enable anyone to acquire a 
participating ownership in the 
stocks (all listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange) of 300f America’s 
largest, strongest and most suc- 
cessful corporations. 


Large investors, too, find these 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, Booklet T.106 
I am considering in- 


“As Sound As the Future of America.” 
vesting $ 
Name 


OS 








shares attractive because of their con- 
venience. 


Instead of handling 120 different divi- 
dend checks, holders of trust shares simply 
receive two dividend checks each year. 
Proxies, rights, warrants, and a dozen 
other troublesome details are all handled 
by the Trustee. 


We strongly recommend the purchase 
of Super-Corporations of America Trust 
Shares at present prices. Safety, market- 
ability, convertibility, good collateral 
loan value, liberal return and attractive 
possibilities of principal enhancement are 
a few of the advantages they offer to in- 
vestors. 


These shares are available in denomina- 
tions of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, 500, 1000 and 
2000 trust shares at a present market 
price of about $10 per share. 

Send for our new free booklet,“As Sound 
As the Future of America.” 

> ° e 
Tune in—“Ka.tTenporn Epits THENEws” 
each Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday at 
8.30 P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
Over 20 stations of Columbia Network. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Straus Buildings, NewYork, 565 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Mich- 
igan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, San Francisco, 79 Post 
St. Offices in 36 principal cities. 
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Carnegie Germs 


Fifteen thousand dollars dropped from 
the treasury of the Carnegie Corporation 
last week as the germ of a series of 
Carnegie Summer Art Centers, traveling 
lectureships, scholarships at universities 
throughout the country. Two-thirds of 
the germ landed at Harvard where instruc- 
tors and graduate students from 20 U. S. 
colleges will attend lectures in the new 
Fogg Art Museum given by bushy-mus- 
tached George Harold Edgell, dean of 
the Harvard School of Architecture, and 
dapper Paul Joseph Sachs, associate direc- 
tor of the Fogg Museum, brother of 
Banker Walter Edward (Goldman) Sachs. 

The remaining $5,000 landed on the 
other edge of the continent at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon where similar lectures 
will be given by Professor W. R. B. Will- 
cox and Dr. Kiang Kang Hu of the Con- 
gressional Library, Washington, D. C. 
Since Oregon has recently been made 
recipient of the immensely valuable Mur- 
ray Warner collection of Oriental art, this 
year’s lectures will be chiefly devoted to 
the art and architecture of China and 
Japan. 


@ 








Circulating Collections 


Into the capacious lap of Yale (‘“Mother 
of Men’’) fell yet another rich gift last 
week. In honor of his wife Mabel, sister 
of the late Papal Marquis Nicholas Fred- 
eric Brady, and on the occasion of their 
2oth wedding anniversary, onetime alien 
property custodian (now chemical tycoon) 
Francis Patrick Garvan presented to the 
university his enormously valuable collec- 
tion of early Americana—furniture, silver, 
glass, ceramics, prints—to be known as 
the Mabel Brady Garvan Collections. He 
also set up a Mabel Brady Garvan foun- 
dation to take care of them. 

Different from most bequests is this 
Garvan gift. The various articles will not 
be assembled in one group at New Haven, 
but will remain where they are now, scat- 
tered loans in colleges, museums and re- 
stored colonial mansions. Yale’s duty will 
be to keep track and care of them, to 
keep the Mabel Brady Garvan Collections 


_ circulating throughout the land where they 


may be seen by the greatest numbers of 
people. Wrote Donor Garvan: 

“T am a believer in universality... . 
I presume that there are at the present 
moment in this city [Manhattan] paint- 
ings and objects of art to an aggregate 
$250,000,000 buried in the vaults of art 
dealers or covered with cheesecloth in 
private residences, closed up most of the 
year, where even the owners receive no 
enjoyment from them. . . . I believe that 
with the purpose generally understood 
much of this ‘dead art’ can be brought 
back to life in the interest of American 
culture. . . . Let us start the art of the 
country in circulation....I am_ not 
claiming credit for originating this idea. 
What first gave me the thought was the 
loan of Dutch Masters from all parts of 
the world and the bringing of Italian primi- 
tives across the seas on a stormy voyage 
for the great exhibitions in London last 


| year.” 
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ey men with Grinnell Company as it ‘ 
a a really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- |! tor instance 
ruc- tection for which it first won inter- 
ao on national fame and leadership is not 
new the entire business of the Company. 
me Its equally high reputation for many ANY large manufacturers are finding that the high steam 
ee’ other industrial piping specialties pressures and temperatures of the super power era have 
ao and commodities has been built on made it possible for them to modernize their power plants at huge 
a pgp pis of semen se savings to themselves. 
chs. on original conceptions which are A packing company saves $50,000 a year, for instance. One 
the well known to engineers and archi- \ ill ag ‘cites tite ae A . 
th Busi paper mill will save $220,000 a year. Another $110,000 annually. 
Uni- tects. Businessmen, too,needtoknow rr : _ ; ee 
/ a G 
rae the real quality in these products [hese savings represent from 25% to 35% on the total cost of 
Vill- modernization. 
Yon- The transition from low pressure steam to super power has 
Cc placed a new responsibility on Grinnell Coinpany, one of the 
— country’s greatest fabricators of power piping. Processes were 
this evolved, machines were developed, plants were built, men trained, 
1 to all to fabricate piping to control the increasing power load with 
and new standards of dependability. And, as interpreters of engineer- 
ing plans for fifty years, we naturally built products with low 
installation and maintenance costs in mind. 
Grinnell lap joints, bends, welded headers, and Universal I-Beam 
ther Forged Clamps all bear the stamp of Triple XXX. 
last Our engineers will advise you on power modernization, without 
ister obligation. 
red- 
heir ‘ e = 
le POWER ENGINEER 8 The ORGANIZING HAND 
on a ees yon cs SH 
the Special machine for making extra prep ares for your nee ds 
llec- heavy lap joints. 
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ill the copper unit heater. A better and 
ii cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and 
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Born. To Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh and Anne Spencer Morrow Lind- 
bergh, at about 3 p. m. on Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s 24th birthday (June 22); at the 
home of the mother’s parents in Engle- 
wood, N. J.; a son. Weight: 7 lb., 10 oz. 
First name: Charles. Middle name unde- 
cided, but wagered to be 1) Augustus, 
2) Morrow, or 3) Dwight. Residents of 
Englewood flocked to the thickly-wooded 
Morrow estate, peered through the gates; 
a paid program from National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s Manhattan studio was dropped 
abruptly, the birth announced. 


an 
Married. Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, 


second son of John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr., and Mary Todhunter Clark, Philadel- 
phia socialite: at Bala, Pa. 





o— 
~ 


Married. Senator David Baird Jr. of 
New Jersey and Mrs. Frances H. Smith, 
widow of a former business partner of 
Senator Baird; at the Toledo, Ohio home 





of Linwood A. Miller, president of Willys- 
Overland Co. Mrs. Baird is an aunt of 
Mrs. Miller, Senator Baird a boyhood 
friend of Mr. Miller. ; 


——<@ 
v 





Married. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 61, 
general director of Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Opera House, divorced (1928) hus- 
band of Frances Alda, Metropolitan diva; 
secretly; to his friend of 26 years, Metro- 
politan premiére danseuse Rosina Galli, 
33; at Jersey City, N. J. They first met 
in Milan when Miss Galli, 7, came to 
study in the Teatro Alla Scala of which 
M. Gatti-Casazza was then director. 


oO 


Sued for Divorce. Witherbee Black, 
president of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham 
Inc. (Manhattan jewelers) ; by Mrs. Black. 
Grounds: desertion. 








Resigned. Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 


since 1919 National Director of the Girl 
Scouts Inc.; to devote her time to “writ- 
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To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here's convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 


HOTEL LENOX 
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NECESSITY in preparation and care of 
food. Aids busy mothers. Safeguards 
babies’ health. Serves as sterilizer, mix- 
er, filler and pasteurizer. Unequalled for 
sterile storing of whole day's feedings. 

Pack with ice, carry anywhere. Write for t 

and particulars of our 10-day trial offer. 

THERMA PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 7, 1132 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 








ing her observations and reflections on 
girls and women.” Said she: “I shall 
always be a Girl Scout.” 





—< 

Birthday. Mayor James John Walker, 
of New York. Age: 49. Date: June 1g. 
Birthdate speech: “It’s a good thing that 
Dick Byrd is coming to take the center of 
the stage” (Manhattan’s Byrd welcome 
fell on the same day—see p. 18). 
ee 

Birthday. Edward Prince of Wales. 
Age: 36. Date: June 23. Celebration: 
family assembly at Buckingham Palace. 

—?* 

Birthday. Daniel Carter (Dan) Beard, 
illustrator, author (Moonlight and Six Feet 
of Romance ; Shelters, Shacks & Shanties ; 
Bugs, Butterflies & Beetles; Do It Your- 
self); “oldest Boy Scout,” co-founder of 
Boy Scouts of America with Ernest 
Thompson Seton and Lt.-General Sir 
Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden-Powell ;* 
associate editor of Boys’ Life. Age: 80. 
Date: June 21. Celebration: opening pres- 
ents from boy and men admirers all over 
the U. S. at his home, Brooklands, near 
Suffern, N. Y. Some of the presents: an 
alligator skin from Florida; a bolt of 
homespun from the Kentucky Blue Ridge 
Mountains; catlinite (reddish slate) peace- 
pipe from Indians in Minnesota; a coon- 
skin cap from the Carolinas; a bronze 
bucking broncho from the Executive Board 
of B. S. A.; riding chaps from Texas; a 
blanket from Navajo Indians. 








> 


Killed. Anthony M. Ruffu Jr., 54, 
Mayor of Atlantic City, N. J., recently 
acquitted on four of 14 indictments that 
charged him with shady insurance deals 
involving municipal properties, connivance 
with keepers of bordellos (Time, Feb. 
24); with a brother-in-law and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Wiley, and a cousin, 
Mrs. Margaret Siracusa; when an auto- 
mobile in which they were riding was 
struck by a railroad train at Absecon, 
N. J. He was shortly to have been tried 
on the remaining ten counts, 








_—— ¢— 

Died. Robert C. Montgomery, 43, pres- 
ident of Long’s Hat Store Corp., vice pres- 
ident of Knox Hat Co.; of pneumonia; at 
Stamford, Conn. 





o 


Died. Kirk Munroe, 79, boys’ author 
(The Flamingo Feather, Through Swamp 
and Glade, Campmates, Raftmates, Canoe- 
mates—30 others); aide in exploration of 
routes for Santa Fé and Northern Pa- 
cific R. R.’s (1867-68) friend of Kit Car- 
son and Buffalo Bill; first editor of Harp- 
er’s Round Table (1879-82); founder 
(1880) at Newport, R. I., of the League 
of American Wheelmen; after a long- 
standing nervous ailment; at Orlando, Fla. 


— en 


Died. Mrs. Martha Lucretia Gulager, 
83, Cherokee Indian, aunt of Funnyman 
Will Rogers; famed with her late husband, 
F. W. Gulager for educational and re- 
ligious work among her tribesmen; of old 


age; at Tahlequah, Okla. 





*Scout Seton will be 70 on Aug. 14; Scout 
Baden-Powell was 73 on Feb. 22. 
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Hop OF HEATING 


Venturafin Units can be mounted on wall, 
column or ceiling with ordinary %-inch 


hanger pipes. 


ONTROL 


.. ws vttal to Heating tcon omy 


No wasteful heating of ceiling areas first, no over- 
heating one part of the building and chilling another 


—Venturafin Unit Heaters force heated air where you 
want it, when you want it and as much as you want. 


They maintain an even temperature throughout the 
building—not too hot, not too cold. 


The benefits of the Venturafin Method of Heating 


are many and far-reaching. As a result of eliminating 
drafts, cold corners and heat pockets, workers are 
more comfortable and working condi- 


tions become more pleasant. Absences 


due to colds, headaches and similar 
ailments are sure to be greatly reduced 


and efficiency increased. 





Venturafin Units 
areequippedwith 
a three-speed 
heat control 
switch, 


Forced heat, at any desired velocity, 
directed in one or several directions 





simultaneously, is made possible by Venturafin’s 
three-speed heat control switch and individually ad- 
justable streamline air-jet deflectors. Venturafin Units 
are easy to install and can be used on high, medium 
or low pressure steam applications. 


Venturafin Units offer unusual advantages in heating 
factories, shops, stores, garages, and many other types 
of buildings. For detailed information phone any 
authorized dealer, or write to the nearest American 
Blower office for complete Venturafin Catalog. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(1130) 
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STRAIGHTEN OUT 


THAT ROOM 
TEMPERATURE CURVE 
with 


hermotrol 


O matter how carefully a 
heating system is planned, 
no single control, or no 

system of group controls, can 
possibly give comfortable tem- 


peratures in all rooms. 


The 


Outside temperature and winter 
winds do not treat all rooms 
alike. Heating requirements vary 
in each room as often as the 
wind changes. 


The control of individual radia- 
tors with Thermotrols gives con- 
stant temperature regardless of 
outside temperatures. There is 
no unhealthful overheating and 
no shivery chill where Thermo- 
trols are used. 


Each radiator is an independent 
unit, exactly controlled by the 
self contained Thermotrol. 


It’s easy to install as a valve — 
and requires no attention after 
it is properly adjusted to the de- 
sired temperature. 


Write us for complete 
information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives in principal cities 
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AERONAUTICS 











Vertical Flight 

Long before aviation was an accom- 
plished fact, experimenters’ knew that the 
ideal airplane would rise vertically, hover 
at will, descend vertically, gently. For 
safety in commercial transport, for obser- 
vation and bombardment by military air- 
craft, the value of such a ship is obvious. 
Millions have been spent in the U. S. and 
abroad, scores of models of helicopters* 


so’| constructed without producing one craft 


which could reliably perform the three 
essential maneuvers. 
A large crowd of airmen, newshawks, 


photographers assembled last week at 


| Curtiss Airport, Valley Stream, L. I. for 


their first view of the Curtiss-Bleecker 
helicopter. For four years, at a cost of 
$250,000, it had been under secret devel- 
opment by Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 
A little oil leak prevented a trial flight, 
but young Designer Maitland Barkelew 
Bleecker sat at the controls, grinned in 
happy anticipation as the four wings re- 
volved horizontally above his head. 

The wings of the Curtiss-Bleecker are 


| mounted at right angles to each other, to 


rotate about a vertical axis. Each wing is 


| equipped with a propeller, shaft-driven by 


a central Wasp motor mounted horizon- 
tally in the axis. Also to each wing is 
rigged a controllable “flipper,” comparable 
to an aileron. Beneath the entire assembly 
is a tiny two-place gondola with nearly 


conventional controls, landing gear, rudder. 


The Bleecker helicopter is designed to 
rise with wings rotating at 60 revolutions 
per minute. In flight, this may be speeded 
to 100 r. p.m. The machine is designed 
to move in any direction. Flight direction 
is controlled by a cam which changes the 
position of the “flippers” of each rotating 
wing as it passes a given point, and by 
changing the angle of the wings them- 
selves. 

Conservative Curtiss engineers would 
make no predictions, pending exhaustive 
flight tests but they believe it possible to 
fly the helicopter off a hangar floor at two 
feet of altitude, out through the door, 
then upward at 1,000 ft. per min., in any 
direction at 70 m. p. h.; also, to hover 
over one spot while the fuel lasts, descend 
with or without power no faster than the 
largest type parachute. 

The Designer. Maitland Barkelew 
Bleecker, 27, is a direct descendant of Jan 
Jansen Bleecker who reached New Am- 
sterdam (Manhattan) in 1658, and whose 
grandchildren established the Bleecker 
Farm on the property now traversed by 
Manhattan’s Bleecker Street. Generation 
after generation of Bleeckers were strongly 
represented in New York’s political, social 
and business life until recently. Designer 
Bleecker studied at the Bach School of 
Aeronautical Engineering, University of 
Michigan. He conceived his helicopter 
idea six years ago, took it in 1926 to Cur- 
tiss, who lent their resources and facilities 
to its development. 

History. First recorded experiments 
with helicopters were made by Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452-1519) who made four 
models equipped with paper propellers. 








*From the Greek: “helico”’ 
“pteron” meaning wing. 


meaning spiral; 





Many later efforts undoubtedly are lost to 
history, but in 1871 a helicopter of obscure 
fate was built in France by M. A. Penaud. 
Experiments were made with slight success 
in 1905 by the Dane, Ellehammer; in 1906 
in France by the Brazilian, Santos- 
Dumont, in 1907 by M. Bréguet. By 1923 
Austria had its Petroczy; Great Britain 
its Brennan; France its Damblanc, 
Oemichen and Pescara; Spain its la Cierva. 
In the U. S., meanwhile, Henry Berliner, 











DESIGNER BLEECKER & HELICOPTER 
1,000 ft. per min. upwards? 


Baltimore aircraft builder, had spent a 
fortune in a decade’s experiment, and 
Rumanian Professor Georges de Bothezat 
was conducting researches at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. For 
all of that labor, no helicopter was born. 

Autogiro. Not to be confused with the 
helicopter is the Cierva Autogiro which, 
while capable cf vertical descent, cannot 
take off without a short run and cannot 
hover indefinitely (Time, Sept. 2). Off- 
cials of Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Co. of 
America declared last week that commer- 
cial production would be begun at Willow 
Grove, Pa., in August or September. 

Pee sam 


Road Marker 


Last week at Farnborough Aerodrome, 
the British Air Ministry tested a simple 
device to overcome the fog hazard in fly- 
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ing. A tethered balloon was floated 100 
yds. above a go-ft. layer of fog and one- 
half mile from the field. A plane was 
fitted with a trailing weight suspended by 
a few feet of wire. Approaching the hidden 
field, the pilot oriented himself by the 
known position of the balloon, put his 
ship into a glide of prescribed angle. 
leveled off when a red light on his instru- 
ment board told him the suspended weight 
had touched ground. 


—-————_ 
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Flights & Flyers 


Fierro, the Sane. Impetuous young 
Emilio Carranza crashed to death in a 
New Jersey storm because he was in a 
hurry to fly back to his bride in Mexico 
City (Tre, July 23, 1928). Col. Pablo 
Sidar, “The Madman,” laughed at bad 
weather reports and fell into the Caribbean 
in an attempted flight from Mexico to 
Buenos Aires (Time, May 19). Last week 
Col. Roberto Fierro, cool, cautious, con- 
servative, after days of patient prepara- 
tion, took off from Roosevelt Field, L. I. 
and 16 hr. 35 min. later landed on Val- 
buena Field, Mexico City—first non-stop 
flight from New York to the Mexican 
capital.* Mexico was delirious with joy, 
not alone over the actual feat, but also 
because the pall of misfortune hanging 
over Mexican aviation had been pierced. 

Col. Fierro and his mechanic, Arnulfo 
Cortes, flew a low-wing Lockheed-Sirius 
named Anahuac (Aztec Empire) almost 
identical to that now flown by the Lind- 
berghs. They scarcely deviated from their 
predetermined course, landed only 35 min. 
later than their 16-hr. time allowance. 


Record. For years Capt. Frederick H. 
Becker, expert pilot, agent for Laird Air- 
plane Co. (instructor of Capt. Joseph 
Medill Patterson and the latter’s daughter 
Alicia), had not suffered a serious acci- 
dent. Last week Capt, Becker flew a 
$25,000 Laird biplane from Roosevelt 
Field to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., there over- 
shot the field, cracked up. He climbed 
into another Laird, reached Roosevelt Field 
2 hr. after his first take-off, struck a soft 
patch of ground, cracked up. Said Capt. 
Becker, emerging still unhurt from the sec- 
ond wreck: “Well, I guess that’s a record.” 


Brock & Schlee. From Detroit and the 
routine of commerce re-emerged last week 
Edward Frederick Schlee and William S. 
Brock (Schlee-Brock Aircraft Corp.), once 
famed as world flyers (Time, Sept. 12, 
1927). Stepping into a Wasp-powered 
Lockheed Vega at Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla. they set a new record of 31 hr. 58 min. 
elapsed time for round-trip flight across 
the U. S. Their route to and from San 
Diego, Calif. was 800 mi. shorter than 
that (Roosevelt Field, L. I. to Los An- 
geles) over which Capt. Frank M. Hawks 
made his record of 36 hr. 48 min. last year. 
But Flyers Breck & Schlee beat by many 
hours all previous records over their 
course.t 


*In 1927 Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
flew nonstop from Washington, D. C. to Mexico 
City in his Ryan monoplane Spirit of St. Louis, 
in 27 hr. He lost hours searching for the course 
from Tampico to Valbuena Field. 

t+August 1920, Maj. Theodore McAuley, San 
Diego-Jacksonville, 19 hr. 10 min. September 
1922, Lieut. James Harold Doolittle, Jackson- 
ville-San Diego, 21 hr. 20 min. 


ANIMALS 





Last of the Brownies? 

Going the way of the buffaloes are the 
great bears of America. California, one- 
time home of the great grizzly, has none 
left. Neighboring Oregon is said to have 
one, Washington five. Alaska, last refuge 
of the grizzly and the even greater Kadiak 
brown bear may soon be as bearless as 
California. Reason: next week (July 1) 
all restrictions on bear killing will be 
lifted. This piece of territorial legislation 
was backed by salmon packers who claimed 
depletion of streams; sheepmen who 
pointed to deaths in their flocks; farmers 
who said the bears menace human life. 

American sportsmen deplore Alaska’s 
action. Famed Stewart Edward White has 





STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


. does not grudge bears their salmon. 


categorically denied the charges against 
the Kadiak bear or “brownie.” Of the 
death of John Thayer, an assistant in the 
Forest Service, whose death precipitated 
the legislative action, Mr. White wrote in 
the Saturday Evening Post: ‘“‘The victim 
was green to the beasts and turned loose 
on the first one he saw, wounded it just 
sufficiently to make it pugnacious. Then 
when the bear charged, the poor fellow 
stood stockstill and unresisting, until the 
bear pounced upon him.” 

Bears, like most wild animals, may be 
frightened away by a noise. Bears will 
fight only when they think they are cor- 
nered. Correct procedure for an unarmed 
man grounded by an unwounded bear is 
to lie still. The bear will cuff and bite 
only as long as his victim resists. Alaskans 
tell the story of a woman, attacked by a 
bear, who fainted, received not a scratch. 

Sportsman White denied that bears are 
responsible for the depletion of Alaska’s 
salmon streams. His reasoning: Bears 
“must always have eaten as many salmon 
as they do today. . . . There was no de- 
pletion even after we came along, as long 
as we fished reasonably.” 

The fact that bears migrate from moun- 
tains to river valleys each year for their 
annual salmon gorge almost insures their 


extermination if their enemies set system- 
atically about the task. Says Sportsman 
White: “If I were so inclined, I think I 
could shoot almost every bear on any given 
river in a week and thus clean out a habitat 
of hundreds of square miles.” 

When the fish are running, the “brown- 
ies” wade into the shallows, bash the fish 
with their paws. When the churned water 
becomes calm they stick their snoots in 
the water, extract their fish. 

Editor Harry McGuire, writing in the 
current issue of Outdoor Life, places most 
of the blame for the new law on sheep- 
men, charges them with attempting “to 
get free grazing land.” He _ concludes: 
“The more I see sheepmen, the better I 
like bears.” 


sees Cae 


Ferocious Minnows 


Visitors to the New York Aquarium 
last week attempted to elbow their way 
past guards into the laboratories to see 
the Aquarium’s now most famed visitor— 
two-inch, red-finned, green-bodied Wat 
Chant Aiur Bopiter, Siamese fighting fish. 

Once prominent in Bangkok’s fish fight- 
ing halls; Wat Chant Aiur Bopiter was 
brought to the U. S. aboard the Cook’s- 
touring S. S. Franconia, is now destined 
for a life of retirement in a Manhattan 
fish-fancier’s private aquarium. 

In Siam, fish-fighting occupies much 
the same place that cock-fighting once 
did in the U. S. In each of Bangkok’s 
ten halls there are several tables about 
which are grouped seats for spectators. 
When the audience is ready, two bowls, 
containing the contestants, are placed on 
the table. If the gill covers of the fish 
bristle to form a ruff around its head 
when it spies the other, a fight seems 
assured. A fight is guaranteed if they 
charge at one another and bump their 
noses on the intervening glass. 

The betting commissioner then books 
bets, the limit being 100 ticals ($44). 
Bettors who wish to avoid the 10% house 
commission make side wagers, sometimes 
involving wives, houses, livestock. 

When all bets are made, the two fish 
are dumped into one big bowl together. 
They charge furiously. First they rip off 
each other’s ruby-red ventral fins which 
look like a sailboat’s centreboard. Next 
to go is the red top fin which looks like 
a reversed mainsail. Frequently they 
bite off chunks of side meat, draw blood. 

The finer strains of Siamese fighting 
fish are products of artificial selection, 
bred for stamina as well as fighting 
prowess. With good fish a fight will last 
for six hours. Unpedigreed ones are ex- 
hausted in 15 minutes. 

The first-rate fighters, majority of which 
come from the aquariums of ten well- 
known breeders, are all offspring of win- 
ners. After a fish has lost a battle he is 
bred no more but spends his declining days 
training small fry. 

Second-rate fish, also used for training, 
come from the aquariums of about 1,000 
amateur breeders in Siam. Trainer fish 
constantly have their bodies mutilated 
as do U. S. fisticuff trainers. Their ad- 
vantage over their U. S. equivalents: they 
can regenerate broken parts. 
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comfort when you are far from a dentist. But, 
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achieve both results if you “Do As Your 
Dentist Tells You.” 
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Heading for deep woods or far waters, Lavoris 
is one tried comfort of civilization you can 
easily take with you. A pleasant, safe, 


effective mouthwash and gargle, Lavoris 
can be bought at the nearest drug store 
in a bottle sized to suit any vacation 
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Cornell Congress 

Present day industrial civilization was 
born with the electric generator. Eng- 
land’s great, famed Michael Faraday, 
nearly 100 years ago made this epochal 
discovery. Uniil last week, however, few 
in the U. S. knew precisely how he did it. 

When the American Physical Society 
met last week at Cornell University (Ith- 


aca, N. Y.) they were read momentous . 


pages from Faraday’s unpublished diary. 
The reader: Sir William Bragg, onetime 
Nobel Prizernan, England’s foremost liv- 
ing physicist, who owns the diary.* 

Century ago most people cons:dered 
electricity the product of the sorcerer’s 
fancy. Formulae, which today are the 
property of most high school students, 
were the choice possessions of a handful 
of scholars. 

Michael Faraday set to work in the 
field of electricity not as a dilettante but 
as a common laborer. He had to discover 
almost everything that he wanted to know. 
Of his greatest discovery, which ultimately 
resulted in the electric generator, he 
wrote: “. . . had an iron ring made... . 
Wound it with many coils of copper wire, 
one-half of them being separated by twine 
and calico. When all was ready . . . the 
battery was communicated with [the end 
of one coil]. . . . The helix strongly at- 
tracted the needle of [a galvanometre].” 

A later notation tells of, “putting the 
apparatus over the poles of a bar magnet 
and [found] it easy to affect the galvanom- 
etre.’ Conclusion drawn: “This must 
show that as long as the wheel moves elec- 
tricity is evolved. . . . Must consider this 
more presently. Probably build a ma- 
chine.” 

His discovery was, of course, that by 
breaking lines of force in a magnetic field 
he had made electricity from mechanical 
power. 

This was probably the greatest work of 
Physicist Faraday. Greatest contribution 
of Metaphysician Faraday was his con- 
cept that all physical phenomena are in- 
terrelated. Of this, he wrote in his diary: 

“I have been arranging certain experi- 
ments in reference to the notion that grav- 
ity ... may be related . . . to the other 
powers of matter and proceeded this morn- 
ing to make them. ... It was almost 
with a feeling of awe that I went to work, 
for if the hope should prove well founded 
. . . how large may be the new domain of 
knowledge opened up to the mind of man.” 

It fell to Albert Einstein, in the next 
century, to realize this hope of Faraday’s. 

Chemists. While the physicists were 
in session, members of the American 
Chemical Society and the National Re- 
search Council gathered in other Cornell 
halls for a colloidal symposium.+ Cor- 
nell’s Dr. G. H. Richter read one of the 
more important papers, on the chemistry 
of unconsciousnes=. Excerpts: 

“We have come to believe that... 
narcosis [unconsciousness] . . . is due to 


*It will be published in the U. S. next sum- 
mer. 

+Colloid: a 
of single large 


fine substance consisting either 
molecules or aggregations of 


smaller molecules (examples: jelly, soap, bread, 
living cells). 


reversible coagulation of the cells. If you 
coagulate materials in cells by heat, for 
example, when the room is. hot, you go to 
sleep.” 

This process probably takes place in 
nerve fibres, causes them to look like tiny 
white eggs. When the process is reversed 
the “eggs” disband, the person awakens. 
This process is responsible for normal as 
well as drug-induced sleep. 

Probably the first anesthetic was that 
employed by the Egyptians. A block was 
fitted snugly over the patient’s head and 











Keystone 
THE LATE GREAT FARADAY 


(Century ago): “Gravity . . . may be re- 
lated . . . to the other powers of matter.” 


struck a sharp blow with a mallet. This 
was not too satisfactory for patients ofteu 
had their skulls fractured, died. Reason: 
coagulation had gone too far to be re- 
versed. 








Power Men 

Into Berlin’s ornate, severely modern 
Kroll Opera House one day last week 
filed 4,000 delegates to the Second Inter- 
national Power Conference—heirs of the 
electric age inaugurated by Michael Fara- 
day (see above). Object: to discuss means 
of selling housewives such power users as 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, egg 
beaters; also methods of generating and 
distributing power. 

After hearing a dozen papers during 
the morning session they gathered in the 
afternoon for a piéce de résistance—Dr. 
Albert Einstein on ‘“‘Space, Field and Ether 
Problems in Physics.” 

As the guest of honor walked across the 
stage to have his first try at mass enter- 
tainment he smiled sheepishly, uncom- 
fortably. As he mounted the rostrum a 
score of cameramen moved ominously 
toward him in orthoco:: U. S. murder-tri=: 
fashion, started grinding. Blinking help- 
lessly Dr. Einstein stood in the flood 
lights, fidgeted nervously. Pleadingly he 
turned to President Oskar von Miller of 
the Conference and said: “This is unbear- 
able.” 





Quickly attendants routed the camera- 
men, who by this time had come within 
six feet of their subject. Rid of his tor- 
mentors Dr. Einstein launched into a 4o- 
minute repetition of the speech he had 
made a fortnight prior at University Col- 
lege, Nottingham, England (Time, June 
16). The men of Power listened intently, 
smiled politely, scratched their polls. 

At next day’s meeting U. S. Ambassador 
Frederick Moseley Sackett threw the 
Power men into a ferment by discussing 
the fact that consumers pay 15 times the 
manufacturing price of power and urging 
Science to study and lower distribution 








costs for the good of the industry. (see 
p. 17). 
Jonsong Scaled 

Insurmountable ‘ obstacles, a furious 


avalanche and one death last month caused 
Gunther O. Dyhrenfurth’s mountain climb- 
ing party to abandon hope of ever reaching 
the top of Kanchenjunga, 28,150-ft. Hi- 
malayan peak (Time, May 26, et seq.). 
Disliking to return home with a blank page 
to show for a season’s work, this most 
elaborate climbing party that ever set 
forth moved twelve miles north, started up 
Jonsong, 24,340-ft. brother of Kanchen- 
junga. 

Last week dispatches to the New York 
Times told how, on June 3, two German 
climbers had reached Jonsong’s pinnacle, 
highest yet scaled by man. Five days 
later another four made the ascent. As 
the latter group climbed they could see 
Everest, 50 mi. away, down whose appall- 
ing sides six years ago Arthur Comyn 
Irvine and George Leigh Mallory tumbled 
to their death after attaining higher ground 
(over 28,000 ft.) than any man before or 
since. 


@ 








Matching Machine 


In France, wine-tasters sip wines, let 
their tongues tell them whether the fluid 
is bound for a plebian carafe or a gentle- 
man’s cellar. Were it not for whiskey- 
tasters England’s famed blenders would 
be unable to produce a uniformly good 
product year in, year out. On equally 
skilled men depends the fact that all 
vermilion dyes are uniform, that azure 
satins are azure. But foibles of the color- 
matcher’s eyes, which tire quickly, make 
them expensive to their employers. 

A new machine, on the market next 
week, will doubtless throw scores of color 
matchers out of work. It will perform 
their function with more exactness, will 
cost less and, biggest advantage of all, it 
will not depend on daylight for its ac- 
curacy. The heart of the machine, in- 
vented by New York University’s able 
young physicist Dr. Harold Horton 
Sheldon, is a photoelectric cell. 

Light reflected from two samples of 
the same cloth placed in the machine, 
passes into the cell, gives an electrical 
impulse which is indicated by a gal- 
vanometre. The indicator hand is then 
eet at zero, the unknown sample is intro- 
duced. If the hand again points to zero 
the match is perfect. If it varies to the 
right the second sample is too dark, to the 
left, too light. A variation of three cali- 
brated scale divisions is considered a 
p2ssable commercial match. 
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Water Boy 

Pau Roseson, Necro—Eslanda Goode 
Robeson—Harper ($2.50). 

Many a U. S. citizen, white and colored, 
has heard Paul Bustill Robeson, in the 
flesh or on a phonograph record, sing “Ol’ 
Man River,” “Water Boy” and many an- 
other movingly mournful song of his race. 
Those who have seen him know he is young 
(32), tall, powerful, coal-black, has a mod- 
est, engaging stage presence, Singer Robeson 
is married. His wife, much smaller, much 
less dark than he, sings for an audience 
too, but only sings her husband’s praises. 
Paul Robeson, Negro is partly biography, 
partly propaganda for the “new,” educated 
Negro, partly a paean of press clippings. 

Paul Bustill Robeson was born in 
Princeton, N. J., where his father was 
pastor of the Presbyterian Negro Church. 
Paul was the youngest of eight children. 
When the family moved to Somerville, 
N. J., Paul won many an honor in high 
school for high marks, all-round athletic 
ability. He was the third Negro to enter 
Rutgers. “When he graduated in June 
1919, he had won his Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and had been selected by Walter Camp as 
end for his annual All-American football 
team. .. . He had won 12 letters... . 
He delivered the Commencement oration; 
and he was elected to Cap & Skull” (the 
four seniors “who most truly and fully 
represented the finest ideals and traditions 
of Rutgers’). At Columbia Law School, 
too, he did well. Then, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, he got the part of Jim 
Harris in Eugene O’Neill’s play, All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings. Critics liked him. 

Actor Robeson played in another O’Neill 
play, The Emperor Jones; then tried the 
concert platform. Again he was a great 
success. He had had no voice training, 
thought he needed none; but at a concert 
in Boston a bad cold made his voice “tight 
and hard and unrecognizable.” After that 
he took lessons. He has been abroad three 
times: to play in The Voodoo, in The 
Emperor Jones, to sing “Ol’ Man River” 
in Show Boat. Now he is in London 
playing in Othello. The Robesons like 
London, have decided to live there per- 
manently, have taken a house on Hamp- 
stead Heath. Fortnight ago U. S. radio- 
listeners heard Actor Robeson broadcast 
from London a talk on “How It Feels for 
an American Negro to Play Othello to an 
English Audience.” Said he: Shakespeare 
meant Othello to be a “blackamoor;”’ 
without the difference in race between 
Othello and Desdemona the jealousy theme 
is implausible, the tragedy falls to pieces. 
Robeson hopes to play Othello in the U. S., 
thinks he will have the chance next fall. 
Last month he had another reminder of 
the U. S. Negroes’ handicap in the arts. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance rejected, 
after requesting, a nude statue of Robeson 
by Sculptor Antonio Salemme (see cut). 
But the Brooklyn Museum promptly put 
the piece on public exhibition. 

Mrs. Robeson says her husband has a 
fault: he is lazy. Beyond that she will 
not go. To a friend in London who sug- 
gested someone ought to write Paul’s life, 


oe eee . 





Biographer Eslanda admitted she was try- 
ing to, had made several attempts already. 
But, put in Paul: “She thinks I’m a little 
tin angel with no faults at all, and so of 
course the book is stupid, uninteresting 
and untrue.” 

Biographer Eslanda thinks white people 
“astonishingly ignorant about Negroes.” 
Says she: “The Negro problem is not so 

















PAUL ROBESON 


Brooklyn was not shocked, 


much of a problem as America would have 
the world believe. The Negro is a prob- 
lem because he is described as a citizen 
of the U. S. by the Federal Constitution, 
and yet in some individual states he is 
placed in the impossible position of being a 
full citizen, but enjoying none of the rights 
of citizenship.” Biographer Eslanda is a 
Harlem girl. 








U.S. Poet 


New Founp Lanp—Archibald Mac- 
Leish—Houghton Mifflin ($5). 

Poet MacLeish’s style is individual, 
marked but not marred by the omission of 
punctuation, by typographically broken 
lines, in the manner but not to the extent 
indulged in by Poet e. e. cummings. Mac- 
Leish’s verse often gives the same impres- 
sion as Hemingway's prose: quiet but 
threatening, simple but magniloquent. In 
most of these 14 poems he speaks “with 
grave and level voice”: 

He walks with Ernest in the streets in 

Saragossa 

They are drunk their mouths are hard 

they say qué cosa 

They say the cruel words they hurt each 

other 

Their elbows touch their shoulders touch 

their feet go on and on together 

In monumental vein, Poet MacLeish 
carves lines that would look well on a 
monolith: 

Our history is grave noble and tragic 

Many of us have died and are not re- 

membered 


Many cities are gone and their channels 
broken 

We have lived a long time in this land 
and with honor 


No defeatist, MacLeish thinks “Life is 
a haft that has fitted the palms of many.” 
No expatriate, he thinks a poet’s place is in 
the home country: 

Be proud New York of your prize domes 

And your docks & the size of your doors 

& your dancing 

Elegant clean big girls & your 

Niggers with narrow heels & the blue 

on their 

Bad mouths & your bars & your auto- 

mobiles in the struck steel light & 
your 

Jews & your bright boys & your sorrow- 

Sweet singing 

Tunes & your signs wincing out in the 

wet 

Cool shine & the twinges of 

Green against evening . 

The Author. Archibald MacLeish, 38, 
short, quizzical, Scotch-looking, was born 
in Glencoe, Ill. He was voted Most Bril- 
liant man in his Yale class (’15). He 
was both football player and chairman 
of the Literary Magazine, class poet and 
captain of water polo. He rose in the 
Massachusetts bar, but some years ago re- 
nounced the law for poetry, which he 
writes intermittently on his farm in Con- 
way, Mass. FortuNe employs him on 
its editorial staff. He has lived much in 
Europe, is a great friend of Poet Stephen 
Vincent Benét (John Brown’s Body), and 
Ernest Hemingway. But, vigorous, busy, 
disciplined, he does not fit the expatriate 
scene. Other books: The Hamlet of A. 
MacLeish, Streets in the Moon, The Pot 
of Earth. 
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Pagan Paladin 


THE RETURN OF THE Hero—Darrell 
Figgis—Bomi (50c). 

Famed among Ireland’s ancient heroes 
is Oisin (pronounced “Usheen”), son of 
Finn. Finn’s followers, the Fianna, were 
to Ireland what Arthur’s knights were to 
England, and like them ended in a dis- 
astrous battle. After the fight at Gabhra, 
Oisin was carried away to the land of 
eternal youth. Although he liked it there 
he was wishful to see again his beloved 
Ireland, find out the survivors of the 
Fianna. But he had been away 200 years. 
The pagan Ireland Oisin had known was 
gone. Padraic mac Alphurn (St. Patrick) 
and his bishops had Christianized every- 
thing in sight. Oisin and the new Ireland 
found each other incomprehensible. With 
St. Patrick alone he got along well, for 
they were both simple, both men of action. 
When it came to converting Oisin, how- 
ever, even St. Patrick finally failed. When 
the old hero learned that Finn and the 
Fianna were in hell, in a great rage he set 
off to join them. : 

When The Return of the Hero was pub- 
lished in 1923 under the pseudonym 
“Michael Ireland,” curious readers won- 
dered who the author was, decided it must 
be James Stephens (The Crock of Gold, 
Etched in Moonlight). Such flattery per- 
suaded the late Darrell Figgis to reveal his 
identity. A Sinn Féiner, he used to run 
guns into Ireland from Germany for the 
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Why Not Broaden Its Influence 

. .. Increase Its Fame... Leave 

With It a Beautiful and Lasting 
Token of Your Progress. 


Ifyou have been successful in life, it is 
probable that you frequently feel an urge to 
express your appreciation in some way im- 
pressive and lasting. 


In all the world you will find no way 
more fitting or beautiful than Golden: Voiced 
gan Tower Chimes, placed in the church 
ck home.”’ There, where ideals were born 
and character moulded, is an opportunity to 
endow the “‘silent finger pointing to the sky” 
with a VOICE vibrant with the message of 
nity! 

Equipped with the Deagan Electric Player 
these Chimes may be made to play automat- 
ically {in exactly the right playing tempo} as 
long and as often each day as desired. In 
many sections the 15-minute Westminster 
peal, a morning concert, a twilight program 
and the 9 o'clock curfew are already an eag- 
erly awaited part of community life. Special 
sacred and patriotic programs add new im- 
pressiveness to church and state holidays. 
Having conferred this beneficence on the 
church of your childhood, you will feel, on 
the day of the dedication, a glow of satis- 
faction that will remain with you for life—a 
precious memory made. more precious by the 
thought that for generations to come the 
Chimes will sing their daily song of cheer 
and inspiration. 


And if yourthoughts of thechurch “back 


home” are intertwined with memories of a 
dear one since departed, the Chimes will 
serve not only as a priceless community asset 
but as a living M. ial. mellow note, 


each golden melody, is a tribute to the loved 
and a remin: 


one— of your philanthropy. 









DEDICATED TO 
THE GLORY OF GOD 
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IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
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A.D. 1921 
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Irish Volunteers, was arrested in 1916 fol- 
lowing the Dublin insurrection, became a 
member of the Dail Eireann (Irish Free 
State Parliament). The year after The 
Return of the Hero was published, his wife 
shot herself. One year later, Widower 
Figgis committed suicide. -Other books: 
Children of the Earth, Songs of Acaill, 
Annals of the Irish Wars. 

The Return of the Hero is the first of 
Boni’s Paper Books sold at the new cut- 
rate price of soc (formerly $1). 

——o-——_ 
Hollywood Harlequinade 

QuEER Peropre—Carroll & 
Graham—Vanguard ($2). 

Theodore Anthony White is a picaresque 
rascal, a newspaperman. He lands in Los 
Angeles about as broke as usual, gets a job 
on a morning paper, is taken drunk, loses 
his job, wakes up next morning entangled 
in Hollywood. Successively, never too 
successfully, he is scenario writer, press 
agent, blackmailer, entertainer in a bawdy 
house: To a friend who asks him if he 
likes the last job better than being in a 
studio, Hero White replies: “Well, you 
work with a better class of people.” 

As press agent he is once ordered by his 
temperamental employer, a woman, to give 
a tea for the press. With misgivings he 
obeys. After the tea is over, this is what 
he sees: “A beautiful Chinese urn had been 
smashed. A chair had been hurled through 
a studio window. Someone had danced on 
the polished floor with hobnails. There 
were nine burns from abandoned cigarets 
in the expensive rug. A drink had been 
spilled in the grand piano. Someone had 
left a lighted cigar on a mahogany side 
table. An entire bottle of ginger ale had 
been prankishly poured on a beautiful 
chair upholstered in brocaded silk. An 
arm had been chipped from a bit of statu- 
ary Mme Clore had brought from Italy. 
A moustache had been pencilled on the lip 
of her late husband’s oil portrait. Seven 
glasses were broken. Three spoons were 
missing. The second maid had been se- 
duced. The cook had quit. 

“The press had been entertained.” 


Amherst, Brave Amherst 


Tue Lire anp Minp oF Emtity Dick- 
INSON—Genevieve Taggard—KAunopf ($4). 

Emily Elizabeth Dickinson, foremost 
woman poet of her country, wrote thou- 
sands of poems, never published one dur- 
ing her lifetime. Since her death (1886) 
her poetry and the secrets of her spinster 
life have gradually been coming to light. 
When her family allowed some of her 
poetry and letters (carefully edited) to 
be printed, rumor grew that Emily had 
had an unhappy love affair, but who the 
man was nobody knew for certain. Biog- 
rapher Genevieve Taggard says she has 
discovered him, has sworn statements to 
prove it. Says she: his name was George 
Gould, a lanky Amherst undergraduate 
(he was 6 ft. 8 in.), later an eloquent 
divine of Worcester, Mass. Emily loved 
him, would not marry him against her 
father’s wishes. After twelve years he 
took a wife; Emily died a virgin at 55. 

Emily’s father was Amherst’s leading 
citizen. A puritanical lawyer who “never 
played,” never kissed his children good- 
night, never gave them any sign of affec- 


Garrett 








tion, would leave the table if Emily talked 
too much or too well, he once startled 
Amherst by ringing the firebell because he 
wanted the citizenry to observe a beautiful 
sunset. Emily’s brother left home but 
Emily and her sister Lavinia were life- 
long sacrifices on the altar of filial piety. 
For years Emily never went outside the 
garden gate, but all the time she wrote 
poems secretly, lived intensely her seismo- 
graphic life. She was small, with dark 
reddish hair, eyes the color of brown 
sherry; not pretty, excessively shy. 

When Emily’s father died, she had 
grown into the habit of being a recluse. 
Hypersensitive about venturing into the 
unreal daily world, she finally would not 
address her many letters, had her sister do 
it for her, or else pasted printed addresses 
on the envelopes. Though she seemed to 
live in a vacuum, says Biographer Tag- 
gard: “We think it now the busiest spot 
in the 19th Century!” 

No humorless, cranky old maid was 
Emily Dickinson. Hers was feminine in- 
telligence at its keenest, and many a 
masculine ponderosity drew her inner 
smile. Said she: “I believe the love of 
God may be taught not to seem like bears.” 
Unable to discover the Devil, she con- 
cluded: “He must be making war on some 
other nation.” Her definition of poetry is 
famed among present-day poets: “If I 
read a book and it makes my whole body 
so cold no fire ever can warm me I know 
that is poetry. If I feel physically as if 
the top of my head was taken off, I know 
that is poetry. These are the only ways I 
know it. Is there any other way?” 

Author Genevieve Taggard, herself no 
mean poet, spent ten years getting the ma- 
terial for this book. Born in Waitsburg, 
Wash., she was educated at the University 
of California, was one of the founder- 
editors of The Measure: A Journal of 
Verse (1920-26). Biographer Taggard 
teaches English Literature at Mount Hol- 
yoke College. Other books: Words for the 
Chisel, Travelling Standing Still. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 


change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


TuReE Exempiary Novets— Miguel de Unamuno 
Boni ($2.50). Spain’s passjonate philosopher 

here dresses some theories of Ruman tragedy in 

lively narrative form. (See Time, June 23.) 


ROOSEVELT, THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP—Owen 
Wister—Macmillan ($4). The Virginian’s author 
breaks a long silence to tell his reminiscences of 
his friend T.R., his intimate since Harvard days. 
(Time, June 23.) 


Ecyptian Day—Princess Marthe Bibesco—/ar 
court, Brace ($2.50). A notebook on Egypt, writ- 
ten during a convalescence from pneumonia, 
which many a person sound in wind and limb 
will peruse with pleasure and profit. (Time, June 
2 


2.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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SIXTEEN CYLINDERS 


The Cadillac sixteen-cylinder engine soes far beyond the contem- 


porary conception of brilliant performance. lt multiplies power and 


uno 


yher 
yin 


» subdivides it into a continuous flow iciacba constantly at full-volume 


efficiency wee flexible... instantly responsive. This, plus complete 


individuality in styling, is—in brief—the story of the ~V-416” 


DK CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY ™~¥4 ‘DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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% The figures quoted have been 
checked and certified to by 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. AND 
MONTGOMERY, Accountants 
and Auditors. 
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